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FOREIGN PUBLIC DEBTS. 


I. The Statesman’s Year Book, a statistical and historical annual o, 
the States of the Civilized World ; a hand-book for politicians and 
merchants, for the year 1873. By FrReprertcK Martin. Tenth 
annual publication. 12mo., pp. 756. MAcMILLAN & Co., London and 
New York. Price, seven shillings sterling, or $3.50. 


II. Fenn’s Compendium of the English and Foreign funds, debts 
and revenues of all nations ; banks, railways, mines, joint-stock com- 
panies. Edited by R. L. Nasu. 8v0,, pp. 682. London, 1872. 
EFFINGHAM WILSON, publisher. 


III. On National Debts. By R. Duptey Baxter. Read before 
the British Association, Liverpool, September, 1870. 8vo., pp. 144. 
London. 


IV. Statistical Abstract of the UntrepD Kinevom for fifteen years. 
London, 1872. 


These volumes supply authentic and recent information upon the 
subjects above enumerated. They are compiled mainly for the use 
of legislators, and those interested in legislation, and for the use of 
thousands of persons who are concerned in the eurrent and pro- 
spective values of foreign securities. The “Statesman’s Year-Book ” 
supplies copious details in reference to the financial condition of the 
various nations of Evropr, Asta, AFRICA and AMERICA. 
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The tabular information herein given to the readers of this volume 
will enable them to realize the great responsibility unnecessarily 
assumed by many nations to involve themselves in heavy debts, 
whereby their future earnings are mortgaged in order to cover the 
extravagances and follies of the present day. We need not, in fact, 
look beyond the Eastern shores of the Atlantic for a lamentable 
lesson on this subject. We have encumbered a heavy debt of three 
thousand millions of dollars, in order to lessen the ambition and folly 
and extravagance of a small portion of our people. 

This is, however, a comparatively small evil, when we witness the 
demoralization and ignorance of our congressional representatives, 
who persist in fastening upon the country a paper currency, which 
drives the wealth of the people to feed pauper Europe. Congress, 
eight or nine years ago, authorized the issue of over four hundred 
millions of legal-tender paper money, as A WAR MEASURE, with the 
express unde rstanding and agreement that this paper should be 
gradually liquidated, upon a “return of peace, in order that the 
commerce and finances of the country should be placed upon a 
specie basis. So far from fulfilling this promise, Congress placed 
a veto upon the first attempt of the Treasury to execute it. This 
agreement has been violated, and instead of an economical adminis- 
tration of the government, to-day virtually bankrupt, the Treasury is 
annually depleted to gratify the extravagances of the day. We have 
obtained an extension of TWENTY YEARS on the public debt, and 
until that debt is fully extinguished, no appropriations should be 
made beyond the actual needs of the country. Every bond of the 
Unirep Srares that goes abroad is a damage to the country; 
because, instead of obtaining actual value for it, we exchange the 
proceeds mainly for silks, trinkets and worthless rubbish, imported 
from the pauper districts of ENGLAND and the continent of EvRorPE. 

Millions of the poor of Europe are employed annually at fifty 
cents to one dollar per day, to manufacture finery for thirty-eight 
millions of our people, who are perfectly competent to make their 
own goods. ‘This course of trade demands the outlay (or export) by 
us of about ¢ ighty millions of dollars in specie, annually—equivalent 
to the WHOLE ANNUAL PRODUCT of the precious metals of the country. 

History reproduces itself. EuRopr is impoverished by causes 
similar to those which prevail with us. Let us furnish our readers 
with a condensed view of the immense debts of Europ, as well as 
of Sourn. AMEriIcA, &c. We are indebted for these details to the 
valuable works enumerated above. 


The ensuing compilation shows, in brief, the financial condition of 
the following countries, according to the ‘latest authorities ; mainly 
of the year 1872: 


Evrope—I. Austria. I]. Belgium. III. Denmark. IV. France. 
V. Germany. VI. Italy. VII. Netherlands. VIII. Portugal. IX. 
Spain. X. Russia. XI. Sweden and Norway. XII. Turkey. 
XIII. Great Britain. 
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Arrica.—XIV. Egypt. XV. Liberia. 

Inp1A.—X VI. British India. 

Sourn America, &e—XVII. Argentine Confederation. XVITI. 
Bolivia. XIX. Brazil. XX. Chili. XXI. Costa Rica. XXII. 
Ecuador. XXIII. Paraguay. XXIV. Peru. XXV. San Domingo. 
XXVI. Uruguay. 

XXVII. Japan. 


I. AUSTRIA. 


Area, 226,406 square miles. Population (1869), 35,904,435. 


At the end of the year 1866, a statement appeared to the effect 
that the public debt was 2,919,717,689 florins; * showing an in- 
crease of over 300,000,000 florins during the war with Russra. 
But this statement would include the Lombardo-Venetian debt 
now transferred to Iraty. The total may be therefore about 
£ 280,006,000 sterling. ‘The interest of management and the appro- 
priation for the sinking fund for the year 1868, were estimated at 
£ 18,700,000; absorbing a very large portion of total £ 42,000,000 
revenue of the Empire. 


The continuous revenue deficits (amounting to one thousand mil- 
lions of florins in ten years, 1854-1863) proved so onerous after 1866, 
and the Government was compelled to pay such high rates for the 
new loans, that it was determined in 1868 to reduce the rate of in- 
terest on the whole debt by the forcible imposition of an eighteen per 
cent. income tax, which would have the effeet of reducing the usual 
five per cent. interest to a trifle above four per cent. The measure 
was appealed against by the foreign bondholders, who argued that, 
for the credit of AusTRIA, retrenchment should not be inaugurated 
by a partial repudiation of debts already incurred. 


According to the official returns, the public debt of AusTRIA on 
Ist July, 1871, was 3,065 millions of florins, equal to 306 millions 
sterling, or about 1500 millions of our currency, with an annual in- 
terest of 134,000,000 florins or an average of 4.40 per cent. viz. : 


Florins. Sterling. 


Consolidated debt, old 1,319,000 or £ 131,900 
Do. do. new.......... 2,571,415,000 « 257,141,500 
Floating debt 492,536,000  « 49,253,500 


Florins, 3,065,270,000 £ 306,526,900 


The growth of this debt has been mainly owing to the many wars 
in which Austria has been engaged in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 


* The Austrian florin is valued at 48 cents at our mint. 
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Debt, Florins. Debt, Florins. 


Year 1763, .. 150,000,000 ---- Year 1830, ..  1,084,000,000 
“ 1781, - 283,000,000 seats “« 1848, ..  1,250,000,000 
“ 1789, ..  349,000,0U0 Bye « 1868, .. 3,009,000,000 
“* 1815, .. 825,000,000 vate * 1871, -.. 3,065,000,000 
* 1820, .. 987,000,000 abide bas 


Austrian-Hungary. 


Since the separation of the Kingdom of Hungary from AUSTRIA 
the finances of both have been placed upon a better footing, and the 
once regular deficits have at last been converted into some sort of 
surplus. A reduction in the so called “Income Tax” imposed upon 
coupons might, therefore, properly be made. There is still an ex- 
penditure, in common, for military and financial purposes between 
the two nationalities, to which they contribute in various proportions. 
The imports of AustRIAN-HuNnGaRry in 1871 were £ 152,573,000 
sterling, and the exports were £ 49,836,000, each showing an in- 
crease of about ten and a-half millions on the previous year. 


After the compulsory conversion of all descriptions of internal and 
external debt was decreed in 1869, AusTRIA refused to acknowledge 
the injustice done to the foreign bondholders in compelling them to 
exchange bonds with interest payable in Paris or London, into an 
internal stock, bearing interest only in florins in Vienna. Added to 
this, the action of the sinking funds was stayed, and the Council of 
the Foreign Bondholders took the matter in hand and issued “ Anglo- 
Austrian Bondholders’ Certificates” to the holders of such bonds in 
ENGLAND, representing the loss sustained upon conversion. At the 
same time the London Stock Exchange removed the quotations of 
AUSTRIAN securities from the official list. Matters went on in this 
unsatisfactory state until the end of the year 1871, when, upon 
HunGary’s wishing to negotiate a loan in London, it found that such 
an operation would be impossible unless the then existing claims of 
the bondholders were first settled. The Hungarian government, 
therefore, undertook, through the medium of Messrs. RAPHAEL & 
Sons, to pay off the Anglo-Austrian Certificates at £5 each in cash, 
and at a meeting held on the 11th of December, 1871, that offer was 
accepted, and the expenses of the English Council of Foreign Bond- 
holders were provided for by a deduction of 5s. from every £5 re- 
ceived. Since then Austrian internal consolidated bonds have been 
again admitted to an official quotation in Stock Exchange lists, there 
being about £ 96,500,000 of “ Silver Rents,” and about £ 101,500,000 
of “ Paper Rents,” upon which latter the interest is payable in depre- 
ciated currency. The interest on the former is receivable in January 
and July, and on the latter in May and November. Room was thus 
made for the introduction of the following loan : 

In January, 1872, the Hungarian loan appeared for a total of 
£ 3,000,000 sterling (equal to 30,000,000 florins silver), nominal 
capital five per cent. bonds, 1871. The prospectus specially ex- 
empted the loan from taxation. 
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The Vienna Zeitung publishes the report of the Austrian Control 
committee of the National debt on the state of the whole consolidated 
Austrian debt, including the floating debt to the end of July, 1872, 
which we now reproduce showing the increase since December, 1871. 


Increase. 
Florins. Florins. 


Consolidated debt 2,589,387,707 .. £ 258,938,770 -.. 19,161,413 
Floating debt of provinces 40,891,922 .. 4,089,190 .. 3,511,545 
Land redemption debt .... 229,157,512 .. 22,915,750 .. 4,461,985 
National floating debt 376,860,514 .. 37,686,050 .. 3,259,620 


-. £ 323,629,760 


The increase in the total debt is caused by the additions of the sum 
of four million florins (£400,000) on account of the Danube-regu- 
lation loan, contracted by the State, and the participation by the 
State in the five per cent. loan of the Villach-Brixen and St. Peter 
Fiume Railway, which, as the State took one-third, amounted to fif- 
teen million florins (€ 1,500,000). The interest yearly payable on 
the consolidated debt, as above, is stated to be 103,415,026 florins 
(£€10,341,500), and that of the provincial floating debt 1,845,773 
florins (£ 184,580). 


Il. BELGivum. 
Area, 11,412 English square miles. Population (1870), 5,087,000. 


In 1867 a loan for £1,541,000 was raised for BELGIUM; and, 
according to the latest advices, the present debt is £ 27,825,000. A 
great part of this amount has been expended on the State railways, 
canals, and other public works ; and the redemption by purchases in ~ 
the market, are year by year reducing the loans outstanding. There 
is no floating debt of the Treasury. 


The revenue and expenditure were, in the years 1865-15871, as 
follows : 
Revenue. Expenditure. 
Year 1865, £ 6,360,513 £ 6,175,011 
* 566 6,561,732 6,343,170 
6,776,000 6,876,000 
7,061,000 7,059,000 
7,121,000 6,774,000 


The expenditure includes the outlay on various public works. 
The trade of BrLGium continues to increase; and during the first 
part of 1868 advanced rapidly. 

Be.eium, France, Iraty and SwitzeERLAND formed, in 1865, a 
monetary league, whereby their coins assimilate in weight, value and 
fineness. It would be fortunate if all European countries would come 
into this measure. 
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III. Denmark. 


The action of the Danish sinking fund continues to reduce the 
debt of the nation, which, in 1867 was £ 14,512,200, in 1869 
was <£ 13,238,000, in 1871 was £13,010,800, and in 1872 was 
£ 12,747,500. The revenue of the country for the year ended 
March 31, 1871, was £ 2,602,000, and the expenditure £ 2,433,700, 
the surplus being £ 168,300. The expenditure included £864,652 
as the charge upon the debt, € 243,540 being applied to reduction 
of principal. The general imports in 1870-1 were weighed at 
1,976,575,540 Ibs., and the exports at 1,037,508,382 lbs., both show- 
ing increase. The value of the agricultural produce (the principal 
item) exported, was estimated to be £ 4,600,000. The revenue for 
the fiseal year, 1871-2 was £ 2,720,000. 


IV. FRANCE. 


Changes of an unprecedented character have to be recorded in the 
composition of the debt of the French Republic, the establishment of 
which dates from the fall of the Empire on the 4th of September, 
1870. On the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war, in July of that 
year, the French Government opened credits for large amounts, 


which, by the middle of August, were authorized to the extent of 
£ 40,000,000. 

In the third week of August, an issue of three-per-cent. Rents was 
effected, at the price of sixty and a-half per cent., by which it would 
appear some £ 32,183,000 was raised, so that the amount of nominal 
capital created must have reached over 50,000,000. At a 
later date a further loan of £ 4,500,000 appears to have been raised 
by sales of Rents, and for this purpose, at least € 7,500,000 nominal 
capital in three-per-cent. Rents must have been allotted. 

At the end of October, 1870, the French Government six-per-cent. 
loan was issued by Messrs. J. S. Moraan & Co., London, under the 
authority of the Government for the National Defence. The nominal 
amount of the loan was £ 10,000,000, and the issue price eighty-five 
per cent. The subsequent loan of two milliards (80,000,000) was 
promptly taken by the people. 

On July 27, 1872, the prospectus of the second great National loan 
appeared, the French Minister of Finance having been duly author- 
ized to realize the amount of Rents at five per cent., necessary to pro- 
duce a capital of three milliards of francs, as well as such supple- 
mentary amount as might be necessary to cover the interest due 
thereon in 1872 and 1873, and to meet the expenses of the operation 
and all charges for discount, exchanges, transport and negotiation. 
Except in the price of issue, the details of this loan are similar to 
those of the previous issue. The nominal price was eighty-four and 

.a-half per cent., but by the prepayments of the twenty deferred 
monthly instalments under discount at the rate of six per cent. per 
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annum, the net price was reduced to about eighty and three-fourths 
per cent. The deposit was fixed at fourteen and a-half per cent. 
(payable in London at the exchange of 25.43 francs per pound), and, 
therefore, amounted to £ 14 5s. 1d. per 2500 francs nominal capital, 
say £100 stock, and in similar proportions for larger amounts. The 
remaining instalments of three and a-half per cent. each, the last pay- 
able on the 11th April, 1872. By this loan, € 120,000,000 sterling 
was to be raised, and the stock issue would probably exceed 
£ 155,000,000. The debt of the French Government may thus 
be summed up. 
Nominal capital. 

Funded debt, May, 1868-1869 £ 558,805,000 

Loan of August, 1870 50,000,000 

Sales of Rents, year 1870 7,500,000 

Six per cent. Morgan loan 10,000,000 

Five per cent. National loan, 1871 107,858,000 

Credit at the Bank of France, &¢c 73,000,000 


Total in 1872 £ 807,163,000 
To which add the new loan for £ 120,000,000 Stock 
ee tee PERS ER RET ESTE 155,000,000 


Grand total £ 962,163,000 


Allowing for deficits and for the discount at which future loans will 
probably be issued, France will probably, after paying off the Ger- 
man indemnity, be saddled with a debt, the nominal amount of which 
will be fully £€ 950,000,000, or nearly five thousand millions of dol- 
lars, the war having added £ 400,000,000 thereto. The actual 
cost of the war to FRANCE, in hard cash, is stated to have been 
£ 600,000,000. The interest charged on the above debt will, in all 
likelihood, approach <£ 35,000,000 annually (175 million dollars), 

The foreign imports and exports during the past three years, have 
been: Total 

Imports, + Exports. Foreign trade. 
Year 1869, .... £ 126,122,000 .... £ 122,998,000 .... £ 249,120,000 
Year 1870, .... 111,252,000 .... 144,404,000... 255,656,000 
Year ievi, «... 135,732,000  .... 144,624,000... 280,356,000 


The public debt of FRANCE is about 500 franes ($ 100) per capita; 
that of the Unrrep States is about $65 per head. The principal 
towns of FRANCE have, in addition, local debts, most of which 
doubled in the years 1870-1872. The debt of Paris at the close of 
1872, was 1600 million franes, at an interest of about five and a-half 
per cent. 


V. GERMANY. 
Area, 212,091 English square miles. Population (1871), 41,058,139. 


During the Franco-Prussian war two loans for fifty-one million 
thalers or £ 7,500,000 each, were contracted partly in GERMANY and 
partly in London. These were termed the “North-German Con- 
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federation Five-per-cent. Treasury Bonds, First and Second Emis- 
sions,” and, in each case, the Lonpon Jornt-Stock Bank received 
subscriptions for £ 3,000,000, the amount reserved for London. The 
issue price of the first emission (effected in December, 1870) was 
ninety-six per cent., but in the latter case, although the loan ap- 
peared in January, 1871, the first coupon did not fall due till the 
November following. 

The public debt of the Empire, at the close of 1871, was 
£ 23,500,000 (which, however, it is intended to pay off), while that 
of Prussia is £64,000,000 (of which £ 26,900,000 represents rail- 
way loans); that of BAvarra has been stated at £ 34,000,000; that 
of WURTEMBURG at £11,000,000; that of Saxony at £12,000,000 ; 
that of BADEN at £ 13,000,000; that of Brunswick at £ 2,500,000 ; 
that of HamBurGH at nearly £ 5,000,000; and that of Hesse and 
MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN at under <£ 1,500,000 each. 


VI. Ivaty. 


Area, 112,677 English square miles. Population (1871), 26,796,253. 


In November, 1869, a second “State Domains” loan was issued, 
subscriptions being invited in Italy; in Paris by the SocrrTE GEn- 
ERALE; in London by the ANGLO-ITaL1aNn Bank; in Hamburg, 
Frankfort, and Berlin. This five-per-cent. loan for 130,000,000 
lire, or £ 5,200,000, forms a further part of an authorized debt of 
400,000,000 lire, secured upon the sale of public domain lands, and 
the whole is repayable by six equal annual instalments at par; the 
first instalment falling due in 1876, so that the entire redemption will 
be effected in 1881, the same date as that of the first State Domain 
loan., The bonds are at all times receivable in payment for lands. 
They were issued in sums ranging from 500 to 50,000 lire, the issue 
price being £29 5s. per bond of 1,000 lire, or £40. Taking into 
account the discount on instalments paid in advance, the price to the 
subscriber was 724 per cent., and the whole loan was readily taken 
up, mostly on the Continent. 

According to Italian journals, commerce considerably improved in 
the year 1871. The imports of the year were valued at £ 38,547,000, 
while the exports were computed at £ 43,418,000. In 1870 the im- 
ports were valued at £ 35,705,000, and the exports at £ 30,543,000. 
‘The comparison shows an increase last year of £ 2,842,000 in the 
imports, and £ 12,874,000 in the exports. 

The Pontifical debt, about £ 1,500,000, has been assumed by the 
Italian Government. 

The aggregate revenue of this government was, in the year 1862, 
£ 18,850,000; and in the years 1867-69 about thirty-two millions 
sterling, annually. 
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VII. NETHERLANDS. 


Area, 13,464 English square miles. Population (1870), 3,915,956. 


Three railway loans, bearing the unconditional guarantee of the 
Dutch Government, have been subscribed for in London, and are 
quoted on the London Stock Exchange. The 43-per-cent. Dutch- 
Indian (Java) Railway loan was introduced by Messrs. Horstman 
& Co., in 1867. The amount was £ 3,339,000, in bonds of £ 84 15s. 
each, redeemable in thirty-eight years from 1867. The price of issue 
was £75 8s.6d. In the year 1869, Messrs. SamuEL Montacu & 
Co. received subscriptions for a similar loan for £398,300, at the 
price of £77 11s. per £843. This loan is repayable in thirty-five 
years from 1872. 

In March, 1871, Messrs. SamueL Montacu & Co. brought out 
another Dutch-Indian Railway loan for £189,000, but this time the 
rate of interest was fixed at five per cent., and the bonds were issued 
in sums of £100 each. The redemption at par is secured upon an- 
nual drawings, terminating in the year 1906. The price of issue was 
£90 10s. per bond. While the previous issues receive interest in 
January and July, the payments upon these bonds are effected in 
April and October. 

The revenue in 1871 was estimated at £ 8? millions, and the ex- 
penditure at £94 millions, and the estimates for 1872 show a deficit 
on the home budget of £ 500,000. 

In the year 1869 the general imports, exclusive of bullion, were 
£ 47,560,018, and in 1870 they were £51,084,898. In the same 
years the exports were £ 40,900,760 and £ 43,497,540 respectively. 
Deducting the imports which were again conveyed out of the 
kingdom, the imports for consumption were <£ 37,996,000 and 
£ 38,825,000. 


VIII. Porrueat. 
Area, 36,510 English square miles. Population (1868), 3,995,152. 


In December, 1867, a three-per-cent. loan, for £ 5,500,000, was 
proposed by PortuGaL. This issue was brought out by Messrs. 
SteRN BrorHers, but as a portion had been subscribed in Lisbon, 
only £ 3,750,000 was offered in London, and in Amsterdam and 
Paris, at fixed rates of exchange. The issue price was 383 per cent., 
less 14 per cent. coupon deducted from the January instalment. 
These bonds are to “bearer” and convertible, at the option of the 
holder, into internal stock. 

It appeared, from a statement published at Lisbon, in 1867, that 
at the end of 1866 the total home and foreign debt of PortTuGAL was 
about fifty millions sterling, viz : 
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Debt. Annual Charge. 
£ 47,333,000 a £ 1,441,000 
5,500,000 siti 165,000 


The present total is £ 52,833,000 .... — £ 1,606,000 


The debt is almost entirely three-per-cent. stock, and of this 
amount some -£ 4,000,000 cash has been expended on railways, and 
2? millions on roads, besides other public works. The financial 
budget for 1867 showed an expenditure of £ 5,000,000 as compared 
with a revenue of £ 3,752,000; deficit over £ 1,200,000. 


The population in 1865, including the Azores and Madeira, was 
over 44 millions. 


The good faith of PorruGat has recently been called in question, 
both for annulling the agreement with the South-Eastern Railway of 
Portugal, and in the application of the loan of 1867. 


In November, 1869, a new Portuguese three-per-cent. loan for 
£ 12,000,000 stock was brought out by Messrs. STERN BROTHERS, 
London, at the price of 323 per cent., with instalments payable over 
six months. The particulars relating to dividends are the same as 
those of the previously existing three per cents. The bonds, in sums 
of £100 and £500, were issued to bearer, and £ 1,850,000 was re- 
served for the South-Eastern of Portugal Railway, the liability upon 
which was at length recognized. 


IX. Spar. 


Area, 182,758 English square miles. Population (1860), 16,301,851. 


In April, 1869, Messrs. J. S. Morcan & Co., of London, were 
authorized by the contractors of the new Spanish three-per-cent. loan 
for fifty million dollars (€10,500,000) Effective, who were Messrs. 
OPPENHEIM, ALBERTI & Co., of Paris, and Messrs. SuLtsBAcu, of 
Frankfort, agents, to receive subscriptions for £€ 8,000,000 nominal, 
of the same in bonds of £ 424, €85, £170, £255, £510, and 
£1,020 each. The issue price was 294 per cent., payable at the 
fixed rate of 4s, 3d. per dollar in London. 


In June, 1870, Messrs. N. M. Roruscutip & Son offered the five- 
per-cent. Quicksilver Mortgage bonds for £ 2,318,100 in London at 
the price of £80 per £€ 100 stock, and the whole were at once taken 
up—principal and interest being payable in London. 

In May, 1871, Messrs. SreRN BrotHers, London, were authorized 
by the Bank or Parts andthe BANK or CASTILLE, to receive appli- 
cations for an issue of 246,850,000 reals (or £ 2,622,700 sterling), 
being a moiety of the Spanish six-per-cent. National Lands Mortgage 
Certificates ; the other half of which were reserved for subscriptions 
in Sparx. The subscription price was 80 per cent., or £17 per 
£ 21 5s. bond; the other bonds being for € 106 5s., and £150 each. 
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In September, 1871, the Spanish Financial Commission in London 
and Paris, and other establishments elsewhere, invited applications 
for £ 6,375,000 sterling, in bonds of the three-per-cent. Consolidated 
External debt. The bonds were for sums of £ 42 10s., £85, £170, 
& 255, £510, and £1,020; and the half-yearly interest was declared 
payable to bearer, in June and December, “free of Spanish taxes.” 
The issue price was 31 per cent., or £ 13 3s. 6d., for £ 42 10s. bond, 
payable until the 30th December following, on which day the first 
coupon was due. The question of an official quotation for this loan 
has been deferred. 


The three-per-cent. loan for € 10,500,000, in 1869, required an issue 
of £35,600,000 stock, and the three-per-cent. 1871 loan for 
£ 6,375,000 an issue of £ 21,200,000. So that the above four addi- 
tions to the debt of Sparn represent a total of £ 64,300,000 as the 
nominal increase therein during three years. 


The deficits since the revolution have been enormous; that of 
1868-9 being £ 7,089,000; that of 1869-70 being £ 7,226,000; and 
that of 1870-1 being £ 6,700,000. The figures for 1871-2 were no 
better, standing thus, in pesetas (five pesetas to the dollar of U.S. 
currency): 


REVENUE, 1871-2. EXPENDITURE, 1871-2. 


Pesetas. Pesetas. 

Direct contributions .... 170,000,000 .. Royal House 7,518,056 
Indirect ‘a ---- 62,000,000 .. Legislative bodies 929,636 
Transitory “ ---- 24,500,000 Public debt 269,498,360 
State paper, stamps, and .. Justice, &e 2,755,568 
special service rendered . Pensioned classes 41,011,803 
by the Administration, 138,000,000 .. Presidency of Council -. 608,063 
Sales National property.. 60,000,000 .. State .....-.......---.. 2,619,206 
Rent a “ - 9,000,000 .. Grace and justice .....-. 47,864,359 
Receipts from colonies.. 4,000,000 .. W 95,663,325 
Spec’l Treasury resources 2,000,000 .. Navy 23,246,065 
Gobernacion (interior) -. 19,060,813 

Public works and instruc- 
43,478,923 
EN eae 309,500 
Finance 101,186,213 


Pesetas, 469,500,000 .. Pesetas, 655,749,890 


X. Russia. 


Area, Russia in Evrope, 103,028 English square miles; Russia in 
ASIA, 271,321 square miles. 


The debt of Russra, at the end of the year 1866, was stated at 
£ 286,600,000, with an annual charge of £ 10,961,000. 

In August, 1867, four-per-cent. government loan for £ 12,000,000 
was issued, making the present debt about three hundred millions 
sterling. 
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The average revenue deficit since the year 1832 has been about 
£ 7,000,000 per annum. The figures below are in silver roubles (64 
to £1), except the estimates for 1867 and 1868, which are in pounds 
sterling. 

Revenue. Expenditure. 
Year 1863, Roubles *318,830,000 -.... Roubles 330,538,000 
“ to « 346,241,000 .... “« 388,726,900 
“itt, * 349,945,000 .... “ 386,343,000 
“ie, “ 349,680,800 .... « 387,195,000 
“« 1867, £ 60,475,000 .... £ 66,577,000 
“« 1868, 64,420,000 .... 72,089,000 


The railway loans of 1870-1871, bearing five per cent., are selling, 
in London, at 93 @ 94 percent. The credit of Russta stands de- 
servedly high. 

In April, 1869, Messrs. BArtne BrotTuHers, London, issued a 
second instalment of four-per-cent. bonds, the particulars of which 
are nearly identical with those of the years 1866-1867. The amount 
of the loan was £ 11,110,000, and the issue price of the £20 bonds 
was £1212s. Messrs. Hope were the agents in Amsterdam, and 
Messrs. HoTTINGUER in Paris. 


In January, 1870, Messrs. Rotuscui.ps, of London and Paris, 
contracted for and brought out a five-per-cent. Russian loan for 
£ 12,000,000 nominal, the object of which was to reinforce the 
railway fund. The bonds are for sums of £50, £100, £500 and 
£1,000 each, with coupons payable in August and February, in 
London, Paris, Frankfort, Amsterdam and Berlin. The issue price 
was £ 80 per cent., payable in instalments from one to eight months. 
The whole might be paid up at once, a discount of four per cent. per 
annum being allowed. The bonds are re-imbursable at par jn 
eighty-one annual drawings, the first of which took place on the Ist 
of February, 1871. 


In March, 1871, Messrs. Rotuscurtps, of London and Paris, 
issued further £ 12,000,000 of “ Five-per-cent. Consolidated bonds,” 
at the nominal price of eighty-one and a-half per cent., with instal- 
ments payable during six months. The object was to reinforce the 
railway fund of Russ1a. 

Besides these, some guaranteed railway loans have appeared, 
amongst which we may mention the Kursk-Charkow-Azow five-per- 
cent. bonds for £ 1,760,000, issued in London by Messrs. HamBro 
& Son, and in Amsterdam and in Germany. Apart from these 
guarantees, the debt of Russia stands about £ 350,000,000. 

The budget for 1872 showed a surplus for the first time during 
forty years. There are about nine thousand miles of railway in 
RussIA, in operation. The opening of the country by these lines has 
done much for the renovation of the Empire, and in 1870 the imports 
were stated at £493 millions sterling, and the exports at £55 mil- 
lions, showing a large increase. The imports and exports of Finland 
were, in addition, about £ 1? millions each. 


* About 7914 cents U. S. Currency. 





1873.| Sweden—Turkey. 
XI. SwepEen anp Norway. 


Area, SWEDEN, 168,042 square miles; Norway, 120,729 miles. 
Population, SwEDEN (1869), 4,158,757; Norway (1865), 1,701,365. 


The public debt of SwEDEN, at the close of 1871, was 121,314,200 
rix-dollars, equivalent to £ 6,739,780, at four and five per cent; a 
large portion of which, devoted to railway construction, was nego- 
tiated in London, at 90 and 92 per cent, in the years 1864 and 1868. 

At the close of 1871 it was notified that out of the 44-per-cent. 
loan for £ 2,223,000, the sum of £ 1,663,100 had been reimbursed 
and destroyed, leaving outstanding only £ 559,900. 

The population of Norway is stated, 1,701,365. The imports 
into Norway, of foreign goods in 1869, were valued at 23,878,000 
specie-dalers, and in 1868 were valued at 26,457,000 specie-dalers. 
The exports of native goods valued at 17,150,000 specie-dalers, and 
19,439,000 specie-dalers, 44 specie-dalers equal £ 1 sterling. The 
public debt of Norway is only 6,876,000 specie-dalers, equal to 
£ 1,547,100. The Swedish rix-daler is equal to 1s. 14d., sterling, or 
18 to the £. The Norwegian specie-daler is equal to 5 marks = 120 
skilling, or 4s. 54d. English, or $1.10 United States currency. 
Swedish five-per-cent. bonds command in London, 102 @ 104 per 
cent. 


XII. TurKkey. 


The finances of TuRKEyY have, for many years, been mismanaged. 
In March, 1869, a new six-per-cent. loan, for £ 2,480,000, appeared 
under the auspices of the SocteTE GENERALE and its London agents 
(DEevavx), who offered it for subscription at 83 per cent. The bonds 
of 500 francs (£19 16s. 10d.) or 2,500 francs (£99 4s. 1d.) were 
redeemable at par, in four instalments, between April, 1872, and 
October, 1873; the return to the investor being calculated at 125 
per cent. The principal and interest were repayable in London, 
Paris, or Constantinople. The following is extracted from the 
prospectus: “The bonds now offered form part of a total sum of 
150,063,985 francs, or about £ 6,000,000 sterling, Treasury Bonds 
of the Imperial Ottoman Government. The rest of the bonds, viz : 
for 88,063,985 francs, or about £ 3,520,000 sterling, are repayable, 
viz: about £ 3,385,000 between April, 1869, and October, 1871, and 
about £ 135,000 between April, 1872, and October, 1873.” 

In December, 1869, the six-per-cent. loan for £12,000,000 ster- 
ling, or £ 22,222,220 stock, was brought out; the Paris contractors 
being the Comrrorr D’ Escomprs, and Messrs. Louis Conen & 
Sons, the London agents. The bonds are “to bearer,” in sums of 
£ 20, £100, and £ 500 each, bearing interest from the first of Octo- 
ber previous, and the issue price is 604 per cent. The loan is re- 
deemable in thirty-three years from 1869, by an accumulative sinking 
fund of one per cent. per annum, applied half-yearly to drawings at 
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par. Principal and interest are payable in London, Paris, or Con- 
stantinople. The loan is declared free of Turkish tax. Allowing 
for accrued interest and deferred instalments, the issue price is 584 
per cent., and the loan therefore yields the investor 11}? per cent. 
per annum. 

In September, 1871, the —— Ottoman six-per-cent. Egyptian 
Tribute Loan of 1871, for £ 5,700,000 nominal capital, was issued 
by Messrs. Dent, PALMER & Co. , London, at the prige of 73 per 
cent. The bonds, to bearer, in sums of £1,000, € 500, £100, and 
£ 20 each, carry coupons payable on the 10th April and 10th Octo- 
ber, and a sinking fund of one per cent. accumulative will be applied 
to yearly drawings ; ; the first taking place in sterling and neti to 
the Egyptian T ribute. 

In August, 1872, Messrs. R. RAPHAEL & Sons, London, received 
subseriptions for ‘“‘ Imperial Ottoman nine-per-cent. Treasury Bonds ” 
to the amount of £ 11,126,200. Serie A representing £ 3,708,700, 
redeemable 13th July, 1876; Serie B, £ 3,708,750, redeemable July, 
1877; and Serie C, £ 3,708,750, redeemable July, 1878. The issue 
price was fixed at 984 per cent., and the bonds, carrying interest 
payable in London, at Messrs. RAPHAELS’, on the 13th January and 
13th July, were issued in sums of £1,000, £500, £100, and £50 each. 


In round numbers the debt of the Turkish Government cannot be 
stated at less than £ 105,000,000 sterling, with an annual charge of 
about —€ 8,000,000, including considerable sinking funds. In addition, 
a three-per-cent. guarantee has been accorded to the Roumelia Rail- 
way loans, for some £ 31,000,000, upon which a considerable pay- 
ment has to be forthcoming. ‘TURKEY has only partially provided 
for her liabilities to the Ottoman and other railways. 


The budget for the Turkish financial year 1288, published in 
March, 1872, showed an estimated revenue of 4,127,442 purses* or 
£ 18,573,500, and an expenditure of 4,280,890 purses or £ 19,264,000. 
This deficit is increased by some special items. The Porte has taken 
care to provide itself with a powerful and well-equipped army and 

navy, and differences with the Khedive have been arranged. 


The foreign debt of TURKEY in the year 1872, was as follows. 
Their six-per-cent. bonds selling at 71 @ 89 in the London market. 


Sinking Annual 

Issued. Yominal. Interest. Fund. Charge. 
1854 .. £3,000,000 .. 6 percent... © 1 per cent. - 210,000 
1855. 5,000,000 a 4 - bes as . 250,000 
1858 =... 5,000,000 wa 6 - on ” -- 400,000 
1860 .. 2,070,000 .. 6 pes -. 144,900 
1862 .. 8,000,000 .. 6 < ‘ .. 640,000 
1364 .. 8,000,000 .. 6 = -. 640,000 
1865... 6,000.000 ad 6 ‘aa ‘ -- 480,000 
1867... 2,500,000 oe 6 a -- 200,000 
1869 .. 22,222,220 ae 6 = -- 1,198,400 
1870 .. 12,000,000 es 6 P 4 % a 960,000 
1871 .. 5,700,000 .. 6 its -. 399,000 
1872 .. 11,126,200 aa 9 ~ -. 3,112,620 


£ 84,918,420 £ 6,654,920 





United Kingdom. 
XIII. British Empire. 


The public debt of Great Brrrarn and IRELAND stood thus at 
the close of the financial years ended 30th March, in 1871 and 1872: 


1871. 1872 
Funded Debt £ 731,309,237 = £ 730,986,800 
Untanded “~ .......<. 6,091,000 5,220,000 


737,400,237 a 736,206,800 
Terminable Annuities . 57 "965 1,885 3 55,737,000 


£ 795,370,122 i £ 791,943,800 


Upon these totals, the annual charge, including the sinking fund 
provided for by the terminable annuities, amounted to £ 26,826,000 
annually. 


Of the £ 26,826,000 expended in the year 1871, the sum of 
£ 4,512,706 was absorbed by the terminable annuities, out of which 
we may suppose that above £24 millions went to the reduction of 
the capital. So that the actual interest on the national debt, in round 
numbers, scarcely exceeded £ 244 millions. During the year the 
capital of the terminable annuities was increased by £ 370,000, the 
additional expenditure on fortifications. This adds £ 36,341 to the 
annual charge until 1885, and the charge on “ 1885 annuities,” pre- 
viously raised for fortification purposes, is £ 420,085. On the 31st 
of January, 1870, the debt was increased by the purchase of the 
telegraphs, an operation which was, at first, estimated to absorb 
£ 5,715,048; a figure, however, that was considerably exceeded. 


PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH NATIONAL DEBT. 


Year. Funded Debt. Annuities. Unfunded Debt. Total. 

1858, £ 779,225,500 -.. £24,497,200 -. £25,911,500 .. £829,634,200 
1860, 785,962,000... 19,746,200... 16,228,300 . 821,936,500 
1862, 784,252,300 .. 19,388,800 .. 16,517,900 .. 820,159,100 
1864, 777,429,200. 26,442,400... 13,136,000 A 817,007,600 
1866, 773,313,300 én 25,435,000 =... 8,187,700 c 806,936,000 
1868, 741,190,300... 56,816,800 .. 7,911,100. 805,918,200 
1870, 740,789,500 53,130,300  .. 6,761,600 800,681,400 
1272, 730,986,800 55,749,000 —.. 5,155,100 791,890,900 


IMPORTS AND Exports. 


Cotton 
Year. Imports. Exports. Revenue. Imported. 
1856, £172,544,000 .. £139,220,000 -.. £68,001,000* -.. £ 29,288,000 
1860, = 210,530,000 164,521,000... 71,205,000 aA 35,756,000 
1865, 271,072,000 .. 218,831,000 .. 70,313,000 ~ 66,041,000 
1871, 320,855,000 -- 282,380,000 -. 74,708,000**  .. 55,477,000 


* 1858. ** 1872. 
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The revenue statement of the Unrrep Krnepom, for the year 
ended the 31st March, 1872, was as follows : 


: Income. 

Customs £ 20,326,000 

23,326,000 
NII, io asain Sivek Sneecncecwns dese cana euse uns 9,772,000 
Land, Tax and House Duty 2,330,000 
Property Tax 9,084,000 
Post Office 4,680,000 
Telegraph Service 755,000 
EE I LUONY kos dee cena Veawiencaiccsacmas 375,000 
Miscellaneous 4,060,000 


Total Income £ 74,708,000 


The imports of foreign and colonial produce, and the exports of 
British and Irish manufactures during the past four years have been 


as under: Imports 
Year. Imports. Exports. Exported. 
1868, £294,693,608 .. £ 227,778,454 - £ 179,677,812 
1869, 295,428,967... 237,106,325 190,045,230 
1870, 303,296,082 , 244,134,738 ea 199,640,983 
1871, 326,834,647... — 219,319,071 


British Colonial Debts. 


During the past three years the changes in, and additions to, colo- 
nial indebtedness have been comparatively insignificant; and the 
following tabular statement will, therefore, supply a large amount of 
statistics it would be needless to give under separate heads: 


Public Debt. Gross 
Present Amount Revenue in 
Country. In 1869. about Population. 1869. 
AsIA— 
British India .... £108,134,073 £ 120,000,000 155,348,090 (1869) £ 49,262,691 
Ceylon 700,000 .. 700,000 ..2,081,395 (1868) .. 946,495 
Mauritius.....---. 1,100,000.. 1,100,000 .. 322,924 (1869) .. 595,024 
AUSTRALIA— om a 
New South Wales. 9,546,030 -. 10,400,000 .. 503,981 (1871) .. 3,663,509 
Victoria 10,385,900 -. 11,500,000 .. 731,528 (1871) .. 3,329,414 
South Australia --- 1,783,700 .. 2,000,000 .. 188,995 (1871) .. 965,834 
Tasmania 1,148,000 -. 1,300,000 .. 99,328 (1870) .. 346,467 
New Zealand 7,360,616 -. 9,550,000 .. 256,167 (1870) .. 1,746,623 
Queensland 3,459,750 .. 4,200,000 .. 109,897 (1869)... - 772,858 
AFRICA— *- ek 
Cape of Good Hope 1,101,650-. 1,880,000 .. 566,158 (1865) .. 593,245 
268,000 .. 320,000 .. 269,551 (1869) -. 124,157 
Sierra Leone ee 25,000 .. 55,374 (1868) -. 69,624 
AMERICA— af ee = a 
Canadian Dominion 20,233,947 3,879,812 (1868)... 3,017,737 


British Columbia. Since 20,600,000 

absorbed in Dominion 304,166 34,816 (1861) -- 110,515 
British Guiana 649,940 .. 650,000 .. 148,026 (1861) -- 311,377 
Total, West Indies... 1,007,559 -. 1,400,000 .. 934,197 (1861) -- 1,018,368 
Antigua . 54,431... 54,000 37,125 (1861)... 38,586 
Jamaica 746,044 .. 1,100,000 .. 441,255 (1861) -. 445,695 
Besbadots .....<.... 1,255 .. 1,000 .. 152,727 (1861) .. 102,606 
Trinidad..........-. 105,164... 105,000 .. 84,438 (1861)... 244,056 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF BANKING. 


By James W. GILBart, 


(Continued from the March No., page 709.) 


CuaPTer |. The Origin and Progress of Banking. 2. The Rise of Banking 
in England. 3. The History of the Bank of England. 4. The London 
Bankers. 5. Country Banks. 6. Joint-Stock Banks. 7. Branch Banks. 8. 
Banks of Deposit. 9. Banks of Remittance. 10. Banks of Circulation. 11. 
— of Discount. 12. Cash Credit Banks. 18. Loan Banks. 14. Savings 
Banks. 


CHAPTER TENTH.—BANKS OF CIRCULATION. 


A bank that issues notes is called a bank of circulation. The 
amount of notes that any bank has in circulation is usually called by 
bankers “ the circulation.” Banks of circulation, both in ENGLAND 
and ScoTLAND, have all of them had to sustain heavy accusations. I 
shall notice some of these charges, not with a view of rebutting them 
in regard to any individual bank, but in order to discuss the general 
principles by which we should be guided, in judging of the effects 


produced by banks of circulation. 

The most common charge against banks of circulation is, that they 
have issued an excessive amount of their notes; and thus have 
encouraged speculation, raised the price of commodities, and led to 
commercial convulsions similar to that of December, 1825. 

Before entering upon the consideration of these charges, I shall 
point out the checks that operate against an over-issue of notes. 

I have already stated, that similar accusations may be as justly 
advanced against banks of deposit as against banks of circulation ; 
for to give increased motion to the currency has the same effect as to 
increase its amount. Ifa million of money be taken from the count- 
ing-houses of the merchants, and the tills of the shopkeepers, and 
lodged in the hands of a London banker, for him to employ in 
advancing loans or discounting bills, this has the same effect as 
though he issued for the same purposes a million of his own promis- 
sory notes. There is, however, one difference. The advances of a 
London banker are limited by the amount of his lodgments. If the 
money be not placed in his hands, he cannot issue it ; and hence he 
may be regarded as merely an agent regulating the distribution of 
the previously existing currency. But the country banker having 
the power of making money, the amount of his advances is not subject 
to this restraint. 

But the amount of notes issued by a bank must be limited by the 
demand of its customers. No banker is so anxious to put his notes 
into circulation that he gives them away. He advances them eithe: 
by way of loan or discount ; and he always believes that the security 

44 
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on which he makes his advances is sufficiently ample. He expects 
that the money will be repaid with interest. It is true, that like 
other commercial men, he is sometimes deceived in his customers ; 
and by placing too much confidence in them he sustains losses. But 
this is a misfortune against which he is always anxious to guard. 
The issues of bankers are limited, therefore; on the one hand by the 
wants of the public, and on the other by the bankers’ desire to pro- 
tect their own interests. 

A further check upon the issues of banks is, that all their notes 
are payable on demand. Although a banker has the power of issu- 
ing his notes to excess, either by advancing them as dead loans or 
on slender security, yet he has not the power of keeping them out: 
their remaining in circulation depends not on him, but on the public; 
and the uncertainty as to the time of their return for payment com- 
pels him to keep at all times a sufficient stock of money to meet the 
most extensive demand that is likely in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness to occur. 


Another check upon an excessive issue of notes, is the system of 
exchanges that is carried on between the banks. Every banker that 
issues notes has an interest in withdrawing from circulation the notes 
of every other banker, in order to make more room for his own. 
When a banker receives the notes of another banker, he never reis- 
sues them. If the two bankers live in the same place, they meet 


once or twice a week, as they may find convenient, and exchange 
their notes. The balance between them, if any, is paid by a draft 
on London payable on demand; or, which amounts to the same thing, 
the London agent of the one party is directed to pay the amount to 
the London agent of the other party. If the country banker lives 
at a distance from the banker whose notes he has received, he sends 
them to his London agent to present for payment. Hence it is that 
country notes seldom travel far from the place of issue: they are 
sure to be intercepted by some of the rival banks; and in a country 
where banks are so numerous as in ENGLAND, it is obvious that the 
notes of any individual bank must move in a very limited cirele. If 
a banker attempts to force out a higher amount of notes than the 
wants of this circle require, he will soon find that the notes will be 
returned to him in the exchanges with neighboring bankers, or else 
they will speedily find their way for payment to his London agent. 


Another check upon an over-issue on the part of the banks is their 
practice of allowing interest upon money lodged in their hands. No 
man will keep money lying idle in his hands if he can obtain interest 
for it, and have it returned to him upon demand. If a banker 
attempts to force out a large amount of notes, they will get into the 
hands of somebody. And those who do not employ them in their 
trade will take them back to the bank and lodge them to their credit, 
for the purpose of receiving the interest. Thus, if the notes of a 
banker are put in motion by the operations of commerce, they are 
soon intercepted by rival bankers; and if they attain a state of rest, 
they are brought back and lodged upon interest; so that in either 
ease they are withdrawn from circulation. 
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Banks of ‘circulation have also been accused of encouraging a 
spirit of speculation. 


To obtain clear ideas as to the justice of thisfcharge, it will be 
necessary to define accurately the nature of speculation, and to view 
the circumstances by which it is governed. 

Between the producer and the consumer of any commodity, there 
are generally two or more parties, who are merchants or dealers. 
The demand for any commodity is either a speculative or a consump- 
tive demand. The demand by the consumers who purchase for 
immediate use is always a consumptive demand. But if the com- 
modity purchased’ be not intended for immediate use, but is purchased 
at any given time, merely because the purchaser apprehends that its 
price will advance, then is that demand a speculative demand. So, if 
a merchant purchase of a manufacturer, or a farmer, such a quantity 
of commodities as in the ordinary course of his trade he is likely to 
require, that demand may be considered a consumptive demand; but 
if, in expectation of a rise in price, he fills his warehouses with goods 
for which he has no immediate sale, then is that demand a speculative 
demand. A speculation, then, is that kind of traffic in which the 
dealer expects to realize a profit, not by the ordinary course of trade, 
but by the intervention of some fortuitous circumstance that shall 
change the price of the commodity in which he deals. 


A speculation in any commodity, therefore, is occasioned by some 
opinion that may be formed of its future price. It is well known that 
the price of commodities is governed by the proportion that may exist 
between the supply and the demand. Whatever increases the supply, 
or diminishes the demand, will lower the price; and, on the contrary, 
whatever diminishes the supply, or increases the demand, will advance 
the price. The greater part of our food, and the materials of most of 
our clothing, are produced by the seasons; and the quantity produced 
in each year depends, in a great degree, upon the most uncertain of 
all things—the weather. Here, then, is a wide field for speculation. 
If our food, like the manna in the wilderness, were supplied to us day 
by day, in exactly the quantity that each individual required, it would 
furnish no subject for speculation. But as long as the seasons are 
variable in the quantity of their productions, so long will speculation 
exist. Many commodities, too, besides being influenced by the sea- 
sons, are influenced by several other cireumstances—as a state of 
peace or war—the opening of new markets—the discovery of 
cheaper modes of production—or the substitution of a rival com- 
modity ; all these circumstances have an effect upon price; and the 
dealer who buys or sells any commodity in expectation, than an alter- 
ation in price will be produced by such causes, is a speculator. 


Now, it is obvious that no system of banking can prevent specula- 
tion, and that speculations would be formed, even were there no bank 
in existence. We learn from Holy Writ, that the owners of corn 
sometimes refused to sell, in expectation of an advance of price. 
These were speculations, though Jup#a had neither banks nor paper 
money. If it be said that the country banks are the cause of specu- 
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lation, I will ask how it is that speculatidns exist in countries where 
there are no country banks? If it be said that the issuing of country 
notes is the cause of speculation, I will ask how it is that Liverpool 
is the most speculative place in ENGLAND, although the Liverpool 
bankers do not issue notes? If it be said that #he speculations of 
1825 were produced by the country banks, I will ask, what produced 
similar speculations in 1720, when there was not a single country 
bank in the kingdom ? 

It must not, however, be denied that all banking gives to specula- 
tion facilities that would not otherwise be so easily supplied. It is 
the object of banking to give facilities to trade, and whatever gives 
facilities to trade gives facilities to speculation. Trade and specula- 
tion are in some cases so nearly allied, that it is impossible to say at 
what precise point trade ends and speculation begins. When a banker 
discounts a bill, he does not usually ask the party how he intends to 
employ the money ; and, for aught he knows, it may be employed in 
speculation. Wherever there are banks, capital is more readily 
obtained, and at a cheaper rate. The cheapness of capital gives facil- 
ities to speculation just in the same way as the cheapness of beef and 
of beer gives facilities to gluttony and drunkenness. 


The legitimate operations of banking, however, are such as to place 
speculation under some degree of restraint. As to men of large cap- 
ital and immense wealth, they may speculate as much as they please ; 
over them the bankers have no control. But if men of moderate 
means engage in speculation beyond their capital, it is not the interest 
of the banker to support them. For such persons to carry speculation 
to any great extent, it is necessary either that they raise money on 
slender security, or that the money be advanced for a considerable 
length of time. It is not the interest of a banker to meet their wishes 
in either of these respects. It is not his interest to advance his money 
on insufficient security. It is not his interest to advance money as a 
dead loan. The security a banker requires ought to be both ample 
and convertible. It is contrary to all sound principles of banking for 
a banker to advance money on dead security. In the first place, 
such loans do not create any banking capital; and, in the second 
place, they cannot be suddenly called up, in case any contraction of 
the banking capital should render it necessary. 

In admitting that banking, by granting facilities to trade, neces- 
sarily grants facilities, to a certain extent, to speculation, it is not 
admitted that bankers generally have granted facilities to speculation 
beyond the fair operations of their trade. All speculation, by increas- 
ing the number and amount of commercial transactions, puts into 
motion a greater quantity of money. This naney is supplied by the 
bankers either in the way of repayment of deposits, or of discounting 
of bills, or by loans. Now as increased issues on the part of the 
banks are almost simultaneous with a spirit of speculation, it has been 
inferred that the issues of the notes have excited the spirit of specula- 
tion, whereas it has been the spirit of speculation that has called out 
the notes. In the years 1824 and 1825, as the speculations increased, 
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the issues of notes increased ; and when the speculations were over, 
the notes returned. This was the case not merely in ENGLAND, but 
also in ScotLAND, though none of the Scotch banks sustained the 
least diminution of public confidence. 


Another charge that has often been preferred against banks of cir- 
culation is, that by an increased issue of their notes they have caused 
a general rise in prices. 

In investigating this charge, it will be proper to inquire what are 
the cases in which an increased issue of notes may produce a rise in 
prices. 


It cannot be denied that if any bank have the privilege of issuing 
notes, not convertible into gold—that is, not payable in gold on de- 
mand—the notes may be issued to such an amount as to cause a con- 
siderable advance in prices. It is now generally believed that the 
issues of the BANK OF ENGLAND during the operation of the restric- 
‘tion act did produce this effect. It may also be admitted that in a 
country where there is one chief bank, possessing an immense capital 
and unbounded confidence, the notes.of such a bank, even if ‘payable 
in gold, may be issued to such an extent as to cause an advance of 
prices, until an unfavorable course of the exchange shall cause pay- 
ment of the notes to be demanded in gold. For gold will not be de- 
manded until the course of the exchange is so unfavorable as to cause 
the exportation of gold to be attended with profit. Hence the issues 
of the BANK oF ENGLAND being at present under no other restraint 
than liability to pay in gold on demand, may for a time cause an 
advance in prices. 


In cases where the increased issue of notes is caused by the in- 
creased quantity of commodities brought to market, the additional 
amount of notes put in circulation does not cause any advance of prices. 
In all agricultural districts there is a great demand for notes about the 
season of harvest, to pay for the produce then brought to market. In 
the south of IRELAND the-amount of notes in circulation is much 
greater in the winter, when corn and-bacon are being exported, than in 
the summer months. Almost every trade and every kind of manufac- 
ture is carried on with more activity at some periods of the year than 
at others; and during the active seasons when money is in demand, 
more notes are in circulation. These notes are at such periods drawn 
out of the banks, either as repayments of money lodged, or by dis- 
count of the bills drawn against the exported commodities. 

‘An increased issue of notes often causes the production of an addi- 
tional quantity of commodities, and in this case does not produce an 
advance of prices, The issue of notes will be either in the form of 
discounts, or loans, or the repayment of deposits. In either case the 
parties receiving the money will spend it, and a demand will thus be 
occasioned for a certain class of commodities. If this demand should 
not exceed: the quantity that can’ be readily supplied, there will be no 
advance of price.. The parties who receive the money from the banker 
may give it to the dealer in exchange for the articles they purchase. 
The dealer wishes to replace the goods he has sold, and passes the 
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money for more goods to the manufacturer. The manufacturer con- 
sequently buys more raw material and employs more laborers. An 
increased quantity of goods is thus produced, and exchanged against 
the increased quantity of money. But while the supply can keep 
pace with the demand, the price will remain the same; it is only when 
the demand exceeds the supply, and the commodities are consequently 
comparatively scarce, that the price will advance. 


In many cases, an increased issue of notes is not the cause but the 
effect of an advance in prices. If a Yorkshire clothier sells a thousand 
pounds’ worth of goods to a London merchant, he will draw a bill for 
a thousand pounds, and take it for discount to a country banker, 
whose notes for a thousand pounds may thus be put into circulation ; 
but if, in consequence of a scarcity of wool, or from any other cause, 
the goods that were sold for a thousand pounds are now worth twe 
thousand pounds, then will the banker discount a bill for two thous- 
and pounds, and put into circulation two thousand pounds of his 
notes. In this case it is obvious that the issue of notes is not the cause 
of the high price of wool; but that the high price of wool is the cause 
of the increased issue of notes. Such is often the case with many 
other commodities ; a real or apprehended scarcity causes an advance 
in price. The same commodity exchanges for a greater quantity of 
money. The bills are drawn for higher sums, and the bankers who 
discount these bills issue, of course, a greater amount of notes. The 
rise in price, too, renders more capital necessary to carry on the same 
extent of business. Many persons who had money in the bank on 
interest will now draw it out, to employ it in their trade, and these op- 
erations will occasion a still farther issue of notes. A rise in the 
price of one commodity will sometimes advance the price of other 
commodities, and hence similar banking operations are affected by 
persons engaged in other branches of trade. The process by which 
high prices cause an increase in the amount of notes in circulation 
can thus be easily and obviously traced. , 


In cases where an increased issue of notes does cause an advance 
of price, the advance can be but temporary, and this advance may 
generally be ascribed to a spirit of speculation on the part of the 
dealers, and not to an excessive issue on the part of the banks. As 
the prices of all commodities are regulated by the proportion that 
may exist between the demand and the supply, whenever an in- 
creased issue of notes raises prices, it must be either by increasing 
the demand for commodities, or diminishing the supply. The cages 
in which an increased issue of notes may cause an advance of prices, 
are chiefly those in which the money is employed in purchasing such 
commodities as cannot be readily produced by human labor. Thus, 
if a banker lend money to a corn merchant to purchase a stock of 
corn, he increases the demand for corn. If he lend money to a farmer 
to enable him to pay his rent withoat selling his corn, he diminishes 
the supply. In both cases he may cause an advance in price. But 
even in this case, the most unpopular that can well be imagined, the 
effect on price will be but temporary; for these speculations do not 
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diminish the quantity of corn in the country. The supplies now 
withheld must ultimately be sold, and in proportion as they adv@nce 
‘the price when withheld, will they lower the price when brought to 
market. A degree of speculation in some commodity or other is 
always on foot, and occasions fluctuations in the price. The banks 
have no control over these speculations, and ought not to be deemed 
answerable for the changes they occasion. To suppose that the 
banks can so regulate their issues as to maintain permanent prices, is 
to ascribe to them a power which they do not possess, and which, if 
they did possess, they ought never to use. 


There are various cases wherein an increased issue of notes causes 
a reduction of prices, The speculations which advance prices are 
chiefly those carried on by dealers. The. speculations of producers 
who invest their capital in new undertakings, with the view of pro- 
ducing any given commodities at a less cost, will, if successful, reduce 
the price to the consumer, and so far as such speculations are assisted 
by the banks, the issue of notes thus occasioned tends: to the reduc- 
tion of prices. An advance of money which enables a farmer to 
bestow a higher degree of cultivation on his land—which enables a 
manufacturer or a tradesman to extend his business—has the effect of 
increasing the quantity of commodities offered for sale, and conse- 
quently to reduce the price. The banks, too, by advancing capital 
on lower terms than it could be otherwise obtained, diminish the cost 
of production, and, consequently, the price. The banks still farther 
reduce prices by destroying monopoly. In towns where there are no 
banks, a few moneyed men have all the trade in their own hands; 
but when a bank is established, other persons of character are enabled 
to borrow capital of the bankers. Thus monopoly is destroyed, com- 
petition is produced, and prices fall. Hence it is obvious, that in the 
ordinary course of business the. issues of the banks tend not to advance 
but to lower prices. 


The effect which the amount of notes in circulation has upon the 
foreign exchanges has been the subject of much discussion. One 
party contended, that as the amount of notes increases, the exchange 
must become unfavorable. Another party maintained, that the ex- 
changes were not at all affected by the issue of notes, but by the state 
of foreign trade. The authors of the Report of the Bullion Com- 
mittee expressed the former opinion, some of the Bank Directors 
maintained the latter. 


It ‘is obvious that the exchanges are regulated by the amount of 
gold that is required to be sent abroad, either to pay the balance of 
trade, or to pay our armies, or to subsidize foreign powers, or as 
rents to absentees, or for some other purpose. Now it is clear that 
an increased or diminished issue of notes will in no way diminish the 
amount of gold that is to be sent abroad, and, therefore, can have no 
direct effect upon the exchanges. If we owe the gold, we must pay 
it. We may diminish our issues of notes, but that will not pay our 
debts. If, then, the issues of notes have any effect upon the ex- 
changes, it must be in an indirect way. 
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I have already stated that an increased issue of notes can have no 
effect upon the prices of commodities at home, but by influencing 
either the supply or the demand. If the increased quantity of money 
raises the demand for commodities beyond a certain point, it will 
advance the price. And if it increases the supply, it will lower the 
price; but in no way can the quantity of money in circulation affect 
the price of commodities but through the channels of supply and 
demand. Just so with the foreign exchanges. An unfavorable 
course of exchange arises generally from our owing a sum of money 
which we have to pay in consequence of our imports having exceeded 
. our exports. An increased quantity of money, therefore, to effect the 
exchanges, must diminish the amount of our foreign debt, and it can 
do this only by either increasing our exports or diminishing our imports. 
When money is abundant our merchants can import more than for- 
merly. This increases our debt. The importers are disposed to lay 
in stocks of goods, and the competition between the importers raises 
the price they give to the foreigner. Hence there are heavy sums to 
be sent abroad. It is true that when money is abundant our manu- 
facturers and exporters can also export more goods, but the competi- 
tion among exporters diminishes the price to the foreigner, and hence 
we have a less proportionate sum to receive. The exporter, too, 
having abundance of money, gives the foreigner long credit, and 
hence the money is not received in England for a considerable time 
after the goods have been shipped. In the meantime the exchanges 
become unfavorable, and gold must be sent abroad. Now suppose in 
this state of things the banks contract their issues; money becomes 
scarce—bills cannot be discounted, and trade is dull. Now, then, the 
importer, having already a heavy stock of goods, will buy no more ; 
he is anxious to sell, for he has not now sufficient capital to keep so 
large a stock. A general desire of selling will cause a fall of price. 
Fewer commodities will now be imported, and these obtained at a 
less price, hence there is less money due to the foreigner. The 
exporters, on the other hand, deprived also of their usual accommo- 
dation, cannot carry on business to the same extent—the supply will 
be reduced—the competition is less, and prices rise to the foreigner. 
The exporters, too, cannot give such long credit as formerly; they 
will call in the sums due to them, and hence more money must come 
in from abroad. As, then, we have to pay other nations a less 
amount of money for our imports, and they have to pay us a greater 
amount for our exports, the exchanges will become favorable. It is 
obvious that this operation will cause great embarrassment in trade; 
in fact, it is only by producing embarrassment that a contraction of 
the currency can affect the exchanges. 

The amount of notes in circulation affects the foreign exchanges in 
another way. When an increased issue takes place, money becomes 
more abundant; the lenders are more numerous, and the supply of 
capital is increased. Hence the price given for the loan of money, 
that is, the rate of interest, falls. Persons who have money to 
employ will find they cannot obtain the same interest as formerly, 
hence they will be disposed to invest it in the foreign funds, where it 
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can be employed to greater advantage. In order to remit this money 
they will purchase foreign bills; this demand for foreign bills will 
advance their price, and the exchanges will consequently be unfavora- 
ble. On the other hand, when the circulation is considerably 
reduced, money becomes scarce, a higher price will be given for the 
use of it, the rate of interest rises; persons who have property abroad 
will be disposed to bring it home, where it can be more profitably 
invested ; they will draw bills against it and sell them in the market. 
This new supply of bills will lower the price, and make the 
exchanges favorable. 

It should always be recollected that the transmission of money as 
subsidies, loans, or for investment in the foreign funds, will have the 
same effect upon the exchanges as though it were transmitted in pay- 
‘ ment of commodities imported. Whenever, therefore, the issue of 
notes shall, directly or indirectly, cause a transmission of money from 
one country to: another, the exchanges will be affected. But when 
this shall not be the case, the expansion or contraction of the cur- 
rency will have no effect upon the foreign exchanges 





CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 


Banks oF Discount. 


A considerable branch of the business of modern banking consists 
in discounting bills of exchange. As they have only a short time to 
run before they fall due, the capital advanced soon returns; and be- 
ing transferable, they can, if necessary, be re-discounted. Hence 
they are admirably adapted for the purposes of the bankers ; for, as 
the advances of bankers to their customers are made with other 
people’s money, and that money may at any time be withdrawn, it 
becomes necessary that the securities on which those advances are 
made should rapidly revolve and be at all times convertible. By 
means of bills of exchange bankers can easily extend or diminish 
their advances in proportion to the capital they may have to employ. 
If they find that the amount of their deposits or the amount of their 
circulation is diminishing, they will diminish their discounts. If these 
increase, they may increase their discounts. 

I. Nature and Origin of Bills of Exchange.—Bills of exchange are 
said to have been invented in-the fourteenth century by the Jews or 
the Lombards, for the purpose of withdrawing their property from 
the countries from which they were expelled. The drawer and the 
acceptor of a bill were two persons, residing at two distant places, and 
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the bill was probably nothing more than a written order delivered to 
a third person, who was going to visit the place where the debtor re- 
sided, and who would return with the money to the drawer. But it 
might happen that this person might not be going to return; in this 
case he might advance to the creditor the amount of the order, and 
receive the money again from the debtor when he arrived at his jour- 
ney’s end. But this third person might not be going to the place 
where the debtor resided, he might be going only a part of the way, 
and he might then fall in with some other person who was going the 
other part ; he would then request this other person to advance him the 
money in exchange for the order he had received from the creditor, and 
the order would then be transferred. It would thus be discovered that 
as a creditor might give an order upon his debtor to a third person, this 
third person might transfer the order to a fourth, the fourth to a fifth, 
and soon. To effect these transactions it would be necessary that 
each person receiving the order, or bill, had confidence in the drawer 
or some of the endorsers, and also that each person receiving it should 
have some compensation for the trouble it occasioned him. If the 
order were not payable on demand, but’at some months after date, the 
compensation would be increased by the amount of interest for the 
time the order had to run before it would be payable. 


Such is at present the case. The drawer of a bill on a person re- 
siding in the country sells it on the exchange. Foreign bills are 
never said to be discounted, but to be sold; for the person who gives 
the drawer the amount is supposed to deduct not only the interest on 
the bill, but also the expense of its transmission. The buyer of a bill 
is a person who owes a sum of money to a person in another country 
(say in FrANcE), and who wants a bill to remit thither to pay his 
debt. The seller of a bill is a person who has exported a quantity of 
goods to FRANCE, and who draws a bill for the amount; it will be for 
the convenience of these two people to deal together; the buyer will 
give his money in exchange for the bill, which he will send to his 
creditor in FRANCE, and the seller will give his bill in exchange for 
the buyer’s money, by which he has paid for the goods he has export- 
ed. Ifthis money is equal to the amount of the bill, minus only what 
may be deemed equal to the discount and the expense of transmission, 
the exchange is said to be at par; but there are various circumstances 
which may cause the exchange to be either above or below par, and 
the price given for bills of exchange will vary accordingly. 


When two nations exchange their commodities with each other to 
exactly the same amount, the buyers will be just as numerous as the . 
sellers. The demand for bills and the supply of bills will be equal ; 
the exchange will now be at par; but it rarely or never happens that 
the exports and imports between any two countries are precisely the 
same; and as gold is the medium of traffic between nations as well as 
between individuals, the balance or difference between the purchases 
and the sale must be remitted in that metal. Now the expense in 
freight and insurance of sending a quantity of gold from one country 
to another will not be inconsiderable. If, then, I owe a sum of money 
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to a merchant in FRANCE, I would be willing to give something more 
than that sum for a bill, rather than submit to the expense and trouble 
of remitting gold. But if the bill would cost more than the expense 
at which I could send the gold, why, then the gold should go. It is 
evident, then, that in that nation which is in debt to another nation, 
and which, consequently, has to send gold to pay its debts, the de- 
mand for bills of exchange will be greater than the supply. These 
bills ‘will be sold for more than the amount of the money for which 
they are drawn; they are then at a premium, but this premium never 
can rise higher than the expense of remitting an equal amount in gold; 
for if it were cheaper to remit gold, the gold would be remitted. 


The price of bills in the market is usually called the rate of ex- 
change, and when the balance of trade is against a country, and gold 
must be remitted to pay that balance, and consequently, the price 
of foreign bills rises beyond their real value or par, then the course 
of exchange is said to be against that country: thus, for instance, if 
in London I can sell a bill on Paris for more than the amount for 
which it is drawn, then the course of exchange is said to be against 
ENGLAND and in favor of FRANCE; but if I am obliged to sell my bill 
for less than the amount, then the exchange is against FRANCE and in 
favor of Enetanp The price of bills is regulated entirely by the 
proportion that may exist between the demand and the supply, and 
the demand and the supply are regulated chiefly by the state of trade 
between the respective countries. 


The trafficking in bills of exchange is now a distinct branch of 
business. When bills, [say on FRANCE,| are at a high premium in our 
market, a house in London will draw bills upon a house in Paris, and 
the bills will be sold at a good price. On the other hand, when bills 
on ENGLAND are at a high premium in the Paris markets, a house in 
Paris will draw upon a house in London, and sell the bill in the Paris 
market. This seems to be a very honorable kind of business, but it 
is said that some inferior persons engaged in this traffic sometimes 
have recourse to unjustifiable means of raising or lowering the price 
of bills, in the same way as stockjobbers are said to do to affect the 
value of the public funds. 


Not only are bills employed as the means of transmitting money 
from one country to another, but also as the means of making remit- 
tances from one town to another. If a person in a country town 
wishes to send money to London, he can go to the bank and procure 
a bill upon a banker in London. If he wants to receive money from 
London, he will draw a bill upon his debtor, and get the money for 
it at the bank. If he wish ,to send money from one provincial town 
to another, he will get from the bank a bill upon a London banker 
and send it to his correspondent by post. When the country banker 
discounts, or, as it is called in the foreign market, buys a bill, he usu- 
ally charges, in addition to the discount, a commission to pay the ex- 
pense of its transmission and collection. And when he issues or sells 
a bill, he usually gives in exchange for cash a bill at a certain num- 
ber of days after date. Hence the number of days at which a pro- 
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vincial banker is in the habit of drawing upon his London agent is 
usually called the par of exchange between that place'and London. 


II. Advantages of Bills of Exchange.—Besides their utility as a 
means of transferring money from one place to another, bills have the 
following advantages :— ; 

1. Bills are a means of transferring debts from one pefson to 
another. If I owe a man £100 and another man owes me £ 100, I 
will draw a bill for that amount on my debtor and give it to my cred- 
itor. I have thus transferred the debt from my debtor to my creditor, 
and my own debt is liquidated. My debtor, instead of paying me the 
money he owed me, will pay it to the holder of the bill. My creditor 
will now look for payment to my debtor, and consider me simply as 
a guarantee for the payment of the bill. If he wishes to make use of 
the bill he will again transfer the debt to another party, placing his 
own name on the bill as an additional guarantee. ‘The bill may thus 
pass through a variety of hands, and liquidate a great number of 
debts, before it becomes due. When due, it will be paid by the ac- 
ceptor, who was the original debtor, and all these intermediate trans- 
actions will be closed. Hence, in Lancashire, bills of exchange have 
served the purpose of a circulating medium, in the same way as bank 
notes. The only difference is, that in transferring a bank note you 
are not responsible for its ultimate payment; but in passing a bill of 
exchange you place your name on it as a guarantee. A bill of ex- 
change, too, cannot always be passed for its full amount, but you will 
have to pay a discount according to the time it has to run before it 
will fall due. 

2. Bills fix the period for the payment of debts, and in case of liti- 
gation they afford an easy proof of the debt. A person will have 
little seruple in putting off a tradesman to whom he owes money, and 
the creditor dares not be urgent lest the debtor should no longer deal 
with him, hence the time of payment can never be calculated upon 
with certainty. But if the customer has given a bill for the amount 
he owes, that bill will circulate into the hands of other persons who 
will be more peremptory in demanding payment, and whose applica- 
tions cannot be disregarded with impunity. Besides, if a man dis- 
honor his acceptance, his character is stamped at once in the com- 
mercial world as being either very poor, very negligent, or very 
unprincipled, and at no future time will he be able to raise money 
upon the credit of his name. Hence many persons who are very 
tardy in paying a book debt, are very punctual in paying their bills. 
In case, too, a tradesman is under the necessity of bringing an action 
at law against his customer, he will have to prove the actual delivery 
of every article mentioned in his account. This, at a distance of 
time, is often difficult to do; but if a bill has been accepted for the 
amount, it is ouly necessary to prove that the acceptance is in the 
defendant’s handwriting. 


3. Bills enable a tradesman to carry on a more extensive business 
with the same amount of capital. If, by the custom of trade, a dealer 
gives his customers three months’ credit, he can, during that period, 
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make no use of that portion of his capital which is invested in the 
commodities they have purchased ; but if they accept his bills, drawn 
at three months after date, he can, if in good credit, get those bills dis- 
counted at the bank in his town, and then employ this money in the 
further extension of his business. He will thus, while selling on 
credit, obtain nearly the same advantages as though he sold for ready 
money. Should he, instead of having these bills discounted, pay 
them to the manufacturer or wholesale house of whom he makes his 
purchases, it will amount to nearly the same thing. The whole of his 
capital is thus kept in motion, and is not diminished by any amount 
of outstanding debts. To give credit without drawing bills requires 
that a tradesman should have a large capital. To give no credit will 
restrict his business. By means of bills he is enabled to give credit 
and to extend his business, without requiring any addition to his 
capital. 


4. Bills afford an easy way of giving a guarantee. A person may 
wish to borrow money of me, and I may be unwilling to lend it to him 
unless he procure a more wealthy person to guarantee the repayment 
at a given time. Ifhe has a friend that will do this, the most easy 
way of effecting the guarantee is by means of a bill drawn by the 
borrower upon his friend. This, in point of security, is the same 
thing as a letter of guarantee ; but it has also this additional advant- 
age, that if I should want the money before the time fixed for its 
repayment, I can get this bill discounted and reimburse myself the 
money I have advanced. Bills of this description are called accom- 

*modation bills, or wind-bills, or kites. When employed only as a 
means of affording occasional assistance to a needy friend, or for 
raising a sum of money for a short time, to meet an unexpected call, 
they do not appear to be very objectionable ; but when systematically 
pursued for the purpose of raising a fictitious capital whereon to trade, 
they uniformly indicate the folly and effect the ruin of all the parties 
concerned. 


5. Billg are thé means of facilitating the removal of capital from 
one branch of trade to another as circumstances may require. When 
the demand for any commodity increases, the price advances, and 
more capital is put into requisition to increase the supply. When 
the demand for any commodity declines, the price falls, the trade is 
bad, and capital will be withdrawn to be invested in a more profitable 
employment. Every branch of trade is liable to fluctuations from an 
alteration in the proportion between the demand and the supply, and 
hence capital is continually undergoing a transfer from the production 
of those articles for which there is a less demand to the production of 
those articles for which there is a greater demand. But in what way 
is this transfer effected? Is it by a manufacturer leaving one employ- 
ment for another? No. The manufacturer in the declining trade 
will reduce his capital, while the manufacturer in the prosperous trade 
will augment his capital ; and the transfer of capital from one trade to 
the other is effected chiefly by bills of exchange. The manufacturer 
who has sold a less quantity of commodities will have fewer bills for 
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his banker to discount ; the other, having sold a greater quantity of 
commodities, has more bills for discount. The banker’s capital, which 
he employs chiefly in the discount of bills, is thus easily transferred 
from one branch of manufacture to another, in exact proportion to 
the circumstances of the respective parties. On this subject we quote 
Mr. Ricarbo : 

“Tn all rich countries there is a number of men forming what is 
called a moneyed class. These men are engaged in no trade, but 
live on the interest of their money, which is employed in discounting 
bills, or in loans to the more industrious part of the community. 
The bankers, too, employ a large capital on the same objects. The 
capital so employed forms a circulating capital of a large amount, 
and is employed in larger or smaller proportions by all the different 
‘ trades of a country. There is, perhaps, no manufacturer, however 
rich, who limits his business to the extent that his own funds alone 
will allow; he has always some portion of this floating capital 
increasing or diminishing, according to the activity of the demand 
for his commodities. When the demand for silks increases and that 
for cloth diminishes, the clothier does not remove with his capital to 
the silk trade, but he dismisses some’of his workmen, and he discon- 
tinues his demand for loans from bankers and moneyed men::. while 
the case of the silk manufacturer is the reverse; he wishes to employ 
more workmen, and thus his motive for borrowing is increased; he 
borrows more, and thus capital is transferred from one employment 
to another without the necessity of a manufacturer discontinuing his 
usual occupation,”* 

III. Classes of Bills of Exchange—tThe bills presented to a bank 
for discount may generally be divided into the following classes : 

1. Bills drawn by producers or manufacturers upon wholesale 
dealers. 

2. Bills drawn by wholesale dealers upon retail dealers. 

3. Bills drawn by retail dealers upon consumers. 

4. Bills not arising out of trade, but yet drawn against value, as 
rents, &c. 

5. Kites, or accommodation bills. 

The first two classes of bills are the best, and are fair legitimate 
bills for bankers to discount. 

The third class ought not to be too much encouraged. They are 
for comparatively small amounts, and are drawn by shopkeepers and 
tradesmen upon their customers. To discount these bills freel 
would encourage extravagance in the acceptors; and ultimately 
prove injurious to the drawers. When a man accepts bills to his 
butcher, baker, tailor, upholsterer, &c., he may fairly be suspected of 
living beyond his income. Solvent and regular people pay their 
- tradesmen’s accounts with ready money. 

The fourth class of bills, though sometimes proper, ought not to 
be too much encouraged. Persons out of trade have no business 


with bills. 
* RICARDO’s Principles of Political Economy, page 84. 
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The last class of bills should almost always be rejected. To an 
experienced banker, who knows the parties, the discovery of accom- 
modation bills is by no means difficult. They are usually drawn 
for even amounts, for the largest sum that the stamp will bear, and 
for the longest term that the bank will discount, and are presented 
for discount soon after they are drawn. The parties are often rela- 
tions, friends, or parties, who, from their avocations, can have no 
dealings with each other. 


Not only the parties and the amounts of bills are matters of con- 
sideration to a banker, but also the time they have to run before they 
fall due. A bill drawn for a long term after date, is usually styled, 
not perhaps very properly, a long dated bill. A bill drawn at a short 
term is styled a short dated bill. 


Query.—Is it most for the interest of a bank to discount long dated 
bills or short dated bills ? 

Short Bills versus Long Bills——First: There is more safety in dis- 
counting short bills, because the parties may fail before the long ones 
become due. Secondly: If any given amount of capital be employed 
in discounting bills, it will accumulate more rapidly by discounting 
short bills than long bills, operating in the same way as money 
placed at compound interest, which increases the faster, as the times 
of paying the interest are more frequent. Thirdly: If a bank 
charges commission on the amount of the bills discounted, the com- 
mission will be more in the course of a year upon any given amount 
of capital employed in discounting short bills than employed in dis- 
counting long bills. Fourthly: If a bank issues notes, a greater 
amount of notes will be issued in discounting a succession of short 
bills, than by discounting long bills. Thus, if I discount a bill for 
£ 1,000 drawn at twelve months after date, I issue only £1,000 of 
notes; but if [I discount in succession four bills each, having only 
three months to run, I issue, in the course of the year, £4,000 of 
notes. Fifthly: Long dated bills lock up the funds of a bank so that 
they cannot be discounted with safety but from the bank’s own capi- 
tal: for if a bank employs its deposits or its circulation in discount- 
ing long dated bills, and payment of the notes or deposits should be 
demanded, the long dated bills could not be re-discounted, and the 
bank must stop. Sixthly: Long bills may encourage speculation. 
Persons may purchase large quantities of commodities in the expec- 
tation that the price will advance before the long bills which they 
accept in payment shall fall due. But if the bills are of short date, 
the speculation will be prevented. 

Long Bills versus Short Bills.—First: The amount of discount is 
greater on a long bill than on a short bill. If, therefore, a gentleman 
out ot business wants a temporary advance, and proposes to draw a 
bill on his friend, it is better to advise him to draw a long bill than a 
short one. Secondly : Long bills will employ a larger amount of cap- 
ital. If a banker discounts any given amount per week, he will 
always have twice the amount of bills current, if they are drawn at 
one month’s date, than he will have if they are drawn at two months’. 
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And, as bankers wish to employ their capital, it will be more for their 
advantage to discount such bills as will employ the largest amount. 
Thirdly : The discounting of long dated bills being a more permanent 
advance of capital, is more beneficial to the commercial and agricul- 
tural classes in the district. If a retail dealer can get long bills dis- 
counted, he can afford to give longer credit, and this will induce his 
customers to buy more goods of him, and he will do more business. 
If a manufacturer or wholesale dealer can get his long bills dis- 
counted, he also can give longer credit, and will sell more goods. If 
a landlord can get a long bill on his tenant discounted, he need not 
urge him for rent, and the money may, in the interim, be employed 
in improving the land. The discounting of long bills is similar to a 
permanent advance of capital. ‘Che money may be profitably em- 
ployed, and be reproduced before the long bill may become due, but 
if the bill be short this cannot be done. 

IV. Notaries Public—* A notary was anciently a scribe that only 
took motes or minutes, and made short drafts of writings and other 
instruments, both public and private. But, at this day, we call him a 
notary public who confirms and attests the truth of any deeds or 
writings, in order to render the same authentic.”* This part of the 
business of a public notary must have been very necessary before 
the discovery of the art of printing, and when many of the first men 
in the State were unable to read or write. We find that some public 
documents have been attested by notaries in the following form :— 
“As my Lord Bishop is unable to write, I do hereby certify, that the 
above is his mark.” ‘These notaries were appointed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and took an oath of fidelity on receiving their 
appointment. All instruments made by them were considered vublic 
instruments, and were received as evidence in the courts of law. 

The business of-a notary includes the making of wills, drawing up 
powers of attorney, bonds of arbitration, bills of sale, charter parties, 
and attestations. The drawing of instruments of this description 
constitutes almost the sole employment of some few notaries; while 
the chief, indeed, the sole business of the majority, consists in noting 
and protesting bills of exchange. Some notaries are translators of 
languages, but more frequently they employ a foreigner for this pur- 
V0SC. 

The difference between the noting and the protesting of a bill of 
exchange for non-payment, is this: In noting, the notary, after hav- 
ing presented the bill at the proper place, and demanded payment, 
attaches to it a small piece of paper, on which he writes the amount 
of his charge and the reason why the bill is not paid—such as “no 
effects,” “no advice,” “out; no orders,” “will be paid to-morrow,” 
&ec. This piece of paper is called “the notary’s ticket,” and the 
writing on it is called “the notary’s answer.” Some notaries have 
their name and address printed on their tickets. The notary also 
places on the bottom part of the bill, in front, the initials of his name, 
the amount of his fee, and the date of the noting. The same form is 
used in noting a bill for non-aceeptance. 

* Burns’ Ecclesiastical Law, volume iii, page 1. 
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The practice of noting bills of exchange is not recognized by the 
laws of ENGLAND. It is said to have taken its rise from the follow- 
ing circumstance: After the modern system of banking was estab- 
lished, and bills of exchange became numerous, it was customary for 
one of the clerks of the banking-house to act as a notary. If the bill 
had been presented in the morning and was not paid, he called in the 
evening to ask the reason of its non-payment, and he charged a small 
fee for this additional trouble. By degrees this practice became es- 
tablished, and, ultimately, a notary public was employed for the pur- 
pose. 

A protest is a legal instrument, drawn on stamped paper, generally 
according to the following form :— 


On this day,..... a. le one thousand eight 
hundred and... .. I, A. B., Public Notary, by legal authority, 
adinitted and sworn, dwelling in the city of... 6... did present for 
payment the original bill, (a true copy whereof is within written), to a 
WTONGW GE 6.5m ss 03s who replied, that said bill could not then be 
paid. 

Wherefore, I, the said notary, do solemnly protest against the drawer 
and endorsers of the said bill, and all others therein concerned, for all 


exchange, re-exchange, losses, costs, interest and damages, suffered and to 
be suffered, for want of payment of said bill. Thus done in my office, 
the day and year aforesaid, 
Which TI attest, 
A. B., Not. Pus. 


If a bill has been protested for non-acceptance, it must, when due, 
be again protested for non-payment. The holder of a protested bill 
should immediately send the protest to the party of whom the bill had 
been received. Ifthe bill was only noted, the party should receive 
due notice. 

If an action be brought upon a bill which has been only noted, it 
will be necessary to produce a witness in court, to prove that the bill 
was duly and properly presented for payment: but if the bill has 
been protested, the production of the protest will be sufficient evi- 
dence. No action can be brought upon a foreign bill, uniess it has 
been protested. But if the bill has been duly noted, a protest may 
be drawn up at any time previous to the commencement of a suit, 
without a second presentation of the bill at the place where it was 
payable. 

An inland bill may be protested for non-acceptance if it be above 

£5, if drawn after date, and if the value is stated therein to be 
received. Inland bills, in such cases, may also be protested for non- 
payment, if they have been accepted. No other inland bills can 
legally be protested. This excludes bills drawn atter sight, or for a 
less sum than £ 5. 

Although every foreign bill must be protested, yet it is not con- 
sidered absolutely necessary that an inland bill should be either noted 
or protested, in order to sustain an action for the amount. 

45 
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A bill is usually noted or protested for non-payment after bank 
hours, on the evening of the day on which it falls due. But if not 
done then, it may be noted or protested at any subsequent time. The 
omission of the noting or protesting by the holder does not nullify 
his claims upon any of the antecedent parties, provided they received 
due notice of the dishonor. Foreign bills should be noted on the day 
that acceptance or payment was refused. Inland bills may also be 
noted on that day, but a protest for non-payment of an inland bill 
cannot be made out until the day after it is due. 


If a bill be refused acceptance by the drawee, and another party 
accept it for honor of the drawer or of an endorser, it must again be 
protested for non-payment by the drawee before an action can be sus- 
tained against the acceptor. 


In London it is not the custom to protest inland bills at all. And 
in case of non-acceptance, they are not even noted, unless drawn after 
sight. It is then necessary that they should be noted in order to fix 
the time on which they fall due. Inland bills are always noted for 
non-payment. Foreign bills are protested both for non-acceptance 
and for non-payment. Bills drawn from IRELAND or from ScoTLAND 
are regarded as foreign bills. The notary’s charge for noting a bill 
within the site of the ancient walls of the city of London, is 1s. 6d. 
Beyond those limits the charges are 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. 6d., 
&e., according to the distance. The charge fur protesting a bill un- 
der £20 is 5s. 6d.—from £20 to. £100 it is 6s. 6d.,—<£ 100 to 
£ 500 itis 7s. 6d.—£ 500 to £€ 2,000 it is 10s., and for every ad- 
ditional thousand, 1s. extra The charges of notaries in London are 
not fixed by law, but are regulated by a society which they have es- 
tablished themselves, and which issues printed rules, a copy of 
which is given to each notary. Mr. Justice BAYLEY has stated 
positively, that if'a bill be paid when presented by the notary, the 
acceptor is not bound to pay the expense of noting. But this is con- 
trary to the usual practice. In such cases, the notaries always refuse 
to tuke the money for the bill, unless they are paid the noting fees at 
the same time. 


It is customary for the country bankers to re-issue the London 
bills they have discounted. In this case -they always endorse the 
bills, and place en them a “case of need.” A case of need is a 
reference for payment to a merchant or banker in London if the bill 
should not be paid by the party on whom it is drawn. This reference 
is made by writing on the back of the bill at bottom *—“In case of 
need apply to Messrs. A. B. & Co.” If, then, the bill should not be 
paid, Messrs. A. B. & Co. will pay it for honor of the endorser. The 
advantage of placing a case of need upon a bill is, that the party 
endorsing it receives it back sooner in case of non-payment. It also 
makes the bill more respectable, and secures its circulation. The 
notaries always observe these ‘“ cases of need,” and after having noted 
the bill apply to the referee. 


* A foreign case of neel is generally written on the froat of the bill, and the notary presents 
it the day after due. 
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In the year 1801, an Act of Parliament was passed for the better 
regulation of public notaries in England. It enacts, that from and 
after the first day of August, 1801, no person shall be admitted as a 
notary, unless he shall have served as an apprentice for seven years 
to a public notary, er to a serivener, being also a public notary. 
Within three months after the date of the indenture of apprenticeship, 
one of the subscribing witnesses must make an affidavit of the fact 
before the Master of the Faculties of his Grace the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in London, his surrogate. or commissioner. This affi- 
davit is to be entered in a book, for which the clerk may charge the 
sum of 5s., and this book may be searched by any person on paying 
the sum of 1s. for each search. Every person previous to being en- 
rolled as a notary, must also make an aflidavit that he has served an 
apprenticeship of seven years, and that during the whole of that time 
he has been actually employed in the business. No public notary 
can have an apprentice but while he actually practices. Persons ap- 
plying for a faculty to become notaries within the jurisdiction of the 
company of scriveners, must previously take their freedom of that 
company. Any person doing anything belonging to the office of the 
notary, without being enrolled, shall forfeit the sum of £ 50. 


In the year 1833, an act was passe dl to alter and amend the act 
of 1801. It limits the operation of the former act to the city of 
London and liberties of Westminster, the borough of Southwark, 
and the cireuit of ten miles from the Royal Exchange, in the said 
city of London. Beyond those limits the Archbishop of Canterbury 
may authorize attorneys. solicitors, and proctors, to practise as 
notaries within any district in which it shall be made to appear to 
the master of the Court of Faculties, that there is not (or shall not 
hereaiter be) a sufficient number of such notaries public (3° & 4 
WILL. IV, c. 70). 


In default of a notary public, a bill may be protested for non- 
acceptance or non-payment by any other substantial person of the 
city, town, or place where such bill or note shall be so dishonored, in 
the presence of two or more credible witnesses, which protest 
shall be made and written under a fair written copy of such bill 
or note. 


V. The Rate of Discount.—During*the middle ages it was believed 
that all interest taken for the loan of money was unjust and un- 
scriptural, and the lender was stigmatized as a usurer. 

Though this notion has been altogether discarded in modern times, 
it may not have been either pernicious or absurd at the time it was 
introduced. It originated when the population was purely agricultu- 

ral. ‘That a man who borrows money with a view of making a profit 
by it, should give some portion of his profit to the lender, is a self- 
evident principle of natural justice. A man makes a profit usually 
by means of traffic. But in a country purely agricultural, and 
under such a government as was the feudal system, there can be but 
little traftic, and hence but little profit. Besides, in an agricultural 
country a person seldom wants to borrow money except he be re- 
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duced to poverty or distress by misfortune. Now for arich man who 
has money which he cannot profitably employ, to charge interest for 
a loan to aman in distress, appears to be consistent with neither 
justice nor benevolence. 

Erroneous views are often entertained of the Mosaic laws, from 
neglecting to consider the state of the people to whom those laws 
were given. It was the object of the Jewish legislator to make the 
—_ a purely agricultural people. The promotion of agriculture 

, as MontTEsQurev would say, the sprrit of his laws. Hence he 
prohibited the taking of interest for the loan of money. By this 
means he interdicted commerce. His design was to prevent the 
Israelites associating with the surrounding nations and learning their 
idolatrous practices. But even Moses permitted the Jews to take 
interest for money lent to strangers; a circumstance which proves 
that the prohibition was only a political and not a moral precept. It 
the taking of interest for money were morally wrong, it would have 
been forbidden in all cases. But in the Middle Ages the political 
and the moral laws of Moses were confounded together, and all of 
them were supposed to be of perpetual obligation upon all nations. 
These opinions, which might have been useful in a purely agricul- 
tural state, were still indulged when a change of manners required 
that this country should become commercial. If we admitted the un- 
lawfulness of taking interest for money we might on the same prin- 
ciple condemn all kinds of commerce, and even all profitable invest- 
ment of capital. Where is the difference between taking money for 
the use of money, and taking money for the use of commodities that 
are purchased with money? If I lay out £100 in the purchase of a 
house, I am allowed to take rent for the use of that house. Why, 
then, if I lend to a friend the £100 with which he purchases a house, 
am I to receive no remuneration? If we are not allowed to receive 
any money for the loan of money, why are we allowed to receive 
money for the loan of a house or a coach, or any other article?) An 
exorbitant charge for interest is certainly unjust, but so is an exorbi- 
tant charge for anything else. 


After it had been admitted that it was lawful to take interest for 
the loan of money, the government thought proper to limit the amount. 
In the reign of Henry VIII interest was limited to 10 per cent. 
James I reduced it to 8 per cent.; at which rate it remained till the 
reign of Cuarves II, when it was reduced to 6 per cent.; and 
finally, in the reign of Queen ANNE, it was reduced to 5 per cent. ; in 
Ireland the lege il rate of interest being higher. However inapplicable 
these laws may be to our own times, they were probably beneficial 
at the time they were enacted. In our time capital has accumulated, 
money is abundant, the lenders are numerous, hence competition is 
sure to take place, and the value of money will be regulated in the 
same way as that of any commodity in the market. ‘But in those 
times, the lenders were few, and might easily combine to fix the rate 
of interest as they pleased. They ‘had, in fact, though not a legal, 
yet an actual, monopoly, and hence it was necessary that they, like 
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other monopolists, should be placed under restraint. In our times, 
it is the rate of profit which regulates the rate of interest. In those 
times, it was the rate of interest which regulated the rate of profit. 
If the money-lender charged a high rate of interest to the merchant, 
the merchant must have charged a high rate of profit on his goods. 
Hence, a large sum of money would be taken from the pockets of the 
purchasers to be put into the pockets of the money-lenders. This 
additional price, too, put upon the goods, would render the public 
less able and less inclined to purchase them. The laws, therefore, 
which restricted the rate of interest were, probably, in those times, 
friendly to trade. 


Sir Jostan CHILD, in his excellent Essay on Trade, accuses the 
“new-fashioned bankers” of being “the main cause of keeping the 
interest of money at least two per cent. higher than otherwise it 
would be; for, by allowing their creditors six per cent., they make 
moneyed men sit down lazily with so high an interest, and not push 
into commerce with their money, az they certainly would do, were it 
at four or three per cent., asin Hottanp. This high interest also 
keeps the price of land at so low as fifteen years’ purchase. It also 
makes money scarce in the country, seeing that the trade of bankers 
being only in London, it very much drains the ready money from all 
other parts of the kingdom.” 

That we may be able to judge of the truth of these accusations, 
it will be necessary to make some observations upon those cireum- 
stances which influence the rate of interest. 


It has been the opinion of most of our political economists, that the 
rate of interest is regulated by the rate of profit. This sentiment 
has, however, been attacked. It has been contended, that the rate 
of interest is not influenced by the average rate of profit, but by the 
quantity of moneyed capital in the market, compared with the wants 
of the borrowers. In other words, that the price of money is influ- 
enced by the proportion between the demand and the supply. 


This sentiment is undoubtedly right; but it does not overthrow 
the proposition against which it is advanced. 'The price of money, 
or of the loan of money, is, no doubt, like the price of every other 
commodity, regulated at any particular time by the proportion be- 
tween the supply and the demand. But does not the rate of profit 
regulate the supply and the demand? Will any commercial man 
borrow money when he must give a higher interest for it than he can 
make profit by its use? Or will any man lend money at a very low 
interest when, by engaging in business, he can make a very high 
profit? It is true that, on particular occasions, and under particular 
circumstances, some individuals may do this, but not permanently 
and universally. It is obvious, then, that a high rate of interest, in 
proportion to profits, increases the supply of money, and diminishes 
the demand; and a low rate of interest, in proportion to profits, in-. 
creases the demand for the loan of money, and diminishes the supply. 
The rate of interest, therefore, is ultimately regulated by the rate of 
profits. 
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When we say the price of cotton is regulated by the cost of pro- 
duction, we do not mean to deny that the market price of cotton is 
fixed by the proportion between the demand and the supply. On 
the contrary, this is admitted ; but then it is contended, that the sup- 
ply itself is regulated by the cost of production. If the market 
price of cotton were so low as not to furnish to the grower a fair 
average of profit on the capital employed, then would capital be 
removed, after a while, from the cultivation of cotton to some other 
employment. And if the price of cotton were so high as to furnish 
more than a fair average of profit, then, after a while, more capital 
would find its way into that employment, the supply would be 
increased, and the prices would fall; but it is only by influencing the 
supply that the cost of production has any effect upon the price. 
Thus, although the cost of production may be the same for a number 
of years, the price may be perpetually varying. The price may, 
from a variety of causes, be in a state of constant vibration; but it 
cannot permanently deviate on one side or the other much beyond 
the liae marked out by the cost of production. 


It is the same with the interest of money. It is subject to perpet- 
ual fluctuation from the proportion between the demand and the sup- 
ply, but it will not deviate far from the line marked out by the rate 
of profit. For the rate of profit not only influences the supply (as 
with cotton), but also influences the demand. 

The above reasoning is founded on the supposition that those who 
borrow money, borrow it for the purpose of investing it in trade, or 
of making a profit by its use. But this is not always the case; and 
is never the case with the government of a country, who always bor- 
row for the purpose of spending. -Now, we can form a judgment as 
to what portion of his profits a merchant is willing to give for the 
loan of a sum of money, but we can form no judgment as to the con- 
duct of a profligate rake who wants money to spend on his follies. 
A king or a government is in the same state. They will borrow 
money as cheap as they can; but, at all events, money they will 
have. We cannot, therefore, infer that, because CHARLES II gave, 
at times, to the new fashioned bankers, thirty per cent. for money, 
the average rate of profit exceeded thirty per cent. May not, then, 
these advances to the king have had the effect of raising the interest 
of money, and thus justify the accusations of Sir JostanH CuHILp? 


When a number of commercial men borrow money of one another, 
the permanent regulator of the rate of interest is the rate of profit; 
and the immediate regulator is the proportion between the demand 
and the supply. But when a new party comes into the market, who 
has no common interest with them, who does not borrow money to 
trade with, but to spend, the permanent regulator (the rate of profit) 
loses its influence, and the sole regulator is then the proportion 
between the demand and the supply. The loans to the king created 
a much greater demand for money, and the rate of interest conse- 
quently rose. Thése demands were to so great an amount, and were 
so frequently repeated, that the rate of interest became permanently 
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high. Many individuals would, no doubt (as Sir Jostan CHILD 
states they did), withdraw their capitals from trade, and live upon the 
interest of their money. And others, who were in business, would 
employ their superfluous capital in lending it at interest, rather than 
in extending their business. Those commercial men who now wanted 
to borrow money must give a higher interest for it than they did 
before. To enable themselves to do this, they must charge a higher 
profit on their goods. Thus, then, in this artificial state of the money 
market, it appears reasonable to suppose that the rate of interest may 
have regulated the rate of profits, instead of the rate of profits regu- 
lating the rate of interest, which is the natural state. 


As the rate of interest is regulated by the proportion between the 
demand and the supply of money, it will vary, not only in different 
countries, but in different provinces of the same country, according to 
the proportions found to exist. In the London money market the 
rate of interest is usually much less than in the country. The price 
of any commodity when purchased in large quantities at a wholesale 
warehouse, is always less than that at which it is retailed to the con- 
sumer. So the price of the loan of money at the Stock Exchange, 
where it is advanced in large masses upon government security, will 
always be less than when advanced in small sums upon individual 
security. A low rate of interest in London, however, will, after a 
while, have the effect of lowering the rate of interest in the country 
upon those securities which are negotiable in London. For if the coun- 
try banker insists on a high rate of discount for bills drawn upon 
good London houses, the drawer will send them to a bill broker in 
London, who will get them discounted and remit the money to the 
drawer. But with regard to those bills which are not payable in 
London, a higher rate of discount may be obtained. 


The cheapness of money in London has the effect of diminishing 
the number of bills drawn upon London. A London merchant who 
sends an order for goods to a country manufacturer, instead of say- 
ing, “ Draw upon me at two months,” will say, “ Allow me the dis- 
count, and I will send you the cash.” If he can get an allowance 
of four per cent. disccunt, and borrow the money in London at two 
per cent, he will make'an additional profit on this transaction. As 
the surplus quantity of money in London thus becomes diffused 
throughout the country, the rate of discount will gradually advance 
in London and fall in the country. 


Although a low rate of interest indicates the abundance of capital, 
and hence may be considered as a faverable circumstance in the con- 
dition of any nation, yet it produces some injurious effects : it occa- 
sions the removal of capital to foreign countries; it weakens the 
inducements to frugality and accumulation ; and it encourages specu- 
lative and hazardous undertakings. Persons who can obtain but a 
low rate of interest for their money, are often induced to engage in 
speculations which promise to yield a more profitable return. All 
seasons of speculations have been preceded by a low rate of interest. 


In the year 1818S, a select committee of the House’ of Commons 
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was appointed to consider of the effects of the laws which regulate or 
restrain the interest of money, and to report their opinion thereupon 
to the House. After examining twenty-one witnesses upon the sub- 
ject, the committee delivered the following report :— 


“1. Resolved —That it is the opinion of this committee, that the 
laws regulating or restraining the rate of interest have been exten- 
sively evaded, and have failed of the effect of imposing a maximum 
on such rate; and that of late years, from the constant excess of the 
market rate of interest above the rate limited by law, they have 
added to the expense incurred by borrowers on real security; and 
that such borrowers have been compelled to resort to the mode of 
granting annuities on lives,—a mode which has been made a cover 
for obtaining higher interest than the rate limited by law, and has 
further subjected the borrowers to enormous charges, or forced them 
to make very disadvantageous sales of their estates. 


“2. Resolved —That it is the opinion of this committee, that the 
construction of such laws, as applicable to the transactions of com- 
merce as at present carried on, has been attended with much un- 
certainty as to the legality of many transactions of frequent occur- 
rence; and, consequently, been productive of much embarrassment 
and litigation. 

“3.  Resolved—That it is the opinion of this committee, that the 
present period, when the market rate of interest is below the legal 
rate, affords an opportunity peculiarly proper for the repeal of the 
said laws.” 

In the bill passed in 1833 for the renewal of the charter of the 
BANK OF ENGLAND, a clause was introduced, which exempted bills 
not having more than three months to run, from the operations of the 
laws against usury.* 


VI. Effect of Discount on the Circulation.—The discounting of 
bills, by banks of circulation, will have the same effect in changing 
the currency as the deposit accounts, but will not operate so rapidly. 
When a bill is discounted, the banker issues his own notes to that 
amount; and when the bill is paid, he receives a part of the amount 
in gold, or silver, or in notes of other banks. If, however, the bill 
be not a local bill, that is, if it be not payable in the place in which 
the bank is established, it will be paid in the currency of the place 
where it is payable, and its payment will not have the effect of 
diminishing the local currency. 


While the issue of notes upon the deposit accounts depends alto- 
gether upon the depositors, the issues in the way of discount depend 
altogether upon the banker—he may discount, or not discount, as he 
pleases. If he discounts with real capital, he does not thereby in- 
crease the amount of the currency—for that capital must, in some way 
or other, have been previously employed. If he discounts with that 
portion of his banking capital which is raised by deposits, he does 
not increase the amount of the currency, but gives it increased 


* The laws against usury have been repealed. 
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rapidity. If he discounts with that portion of his banking capital 
which is raised by notes, he increases the amount of the currency. 
As banks of circulation always issue their own notes, it would seem 
that their discounting business was carried on exclusively with this 
last description of capital, but it is not so. It is very possible for a 
banker to issue his own notes for all the bills he discounts, and yet 
nine-tenths of the bills in his possession shall represent real capital. 
For, although in the first instance, the banker’s notes are given for 
the bill, yet these notes may not stay in circulation until the bill be- 
comes due: the bill may have three months to run, the notes may 
return in three days. Ifthe notes given in exchange for the bills re- 
main in circulation until the bills become due, then do the discounts 
create a banking capital equal to their own amount. But if the bills 
have three months to run, and the notes remain out only one mouth, 
then they create a capital to only one-third of their amount, and the 
other two-thirds must consist of capital derived from other sources. 
If the notes remain out beyond the time the bill falls due, then do the 
discounts create a banking capital beyond their own amount. 


It may be observed, that in order to trace the effects of banking, it 
is necessary to mark particularly the way in which the bankers em- 
ploy their money. It is not by the creation of a banking capital, 
but by the way in which that capital is applied, that the greatest 
effects are produced upon the currency, and upon the trade and com- 
merce of the country. Money employed in discounting bills drawn 
for value will encourage trade—if employed in discounting accom- 
modation bills, it will promote speculation—if advanced as dead loans 
to persons out of trade it may lead to extravagance—if invested in the 
funds, it will raise their price and reduce the market rate of interest— 
if kept in the till, it will yield no profit to the banker, and be of no 
advantage to the community. 


New Corns oF THE Wor_p.—The Banxer’s Atmanac for 1873, illustrated with 
engravings of thirty-three new coins of England, France, Germany, Russia, Sweden, 
Denmark, Canada, Spain, Austria, Mexico, Portugal, Italy, Wurtemburg, Frankfort 
and Japan, with a description of each coin, and engravings of new bank buildings in 
New York, Chicago, Baltimore, ete., is now ready tor delivery. It contains a list of 
all the National and State banks in operation to date, 2,500 in number; the location, 
names of otticers, capital, and New York correspondent of each. A list of the private 
bankers in the Untrep States; 2,200 in number; with population of each place. A 
list of chartered Savings banks in New Eneitanp, New York, Maryann, NEw 
Jersey, CALIFORNIA, and Pennsytvanta: 500 in number. An alphabetical list of 
cashiers in the Unirep States ; with a new list of assistant cashiers ; with other details 
of value to bankers, and to merchants abroad and at home. The names of other 
assistant cashiers throughout the U. S. should be made known immediately to this 
office for the second edition of this volume. 
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THE UNION OF CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


The Science of Wealth: A Manual of Political Economy, embracing 
the laws of trade, currency and finance. Condensed and arranged for 
popular reading and use as a text book. By AMAsSA WaAtker, LL. D. 
12mo. Price $1.50. 


Having considered the two great agents by which all wealth is cre- 
ated, viz., capital and labor, we come to speak of their union, and to 
inquire under what circumstances it will be most effective. 


Lst. When a due proportion of each is found. Labor. halts with- 
out capital; capital wastes without labor. Which shall govern the 
other? Which shall be the fixed quantity to which the other must 
contorm? Labor, certainly, because it is less variable in amount. It 
can be diminished or increased but slowly. depending as it does on 
the propagation of the human race; an element that is determined 
positively, in the old countries, to a very gradual growth, and, in new 
countries, has never more than doubled itself in thirty or forty years. 
Capital, on the contrary, is liable to very rapid fluctuations; can be 
accumulated, under favorable circumstances, with great ease ; and can 
be wasted or scattered just as fast under different conditions. 

Labor, then, being that which is most restricted in quantity, capital 
must, in order to the highest production, conform to it. There must 
be as much capital as labor requires, not as much labor as capital 
needs. We do not put this on the ground of any superior rights of 
labor. Capital is the labor of the past, and has rights as perfect as 
that of the present. It is certain there should be as many tools as 
workmen needing the use of them, else some must stand idle. It is 
equally certain that an excess of tools will not aid in production. 
Capital is the instrument of labor, and should, of course, be adapted 
to the power of the laborer and the work to be done. ~ 


What this proportion should be in any community, it would be im- 
possible to declare beforehand, as it is even impossible to decide 
precisely what it is in fact. Still less could a proportion be determined 
which capital should bear to labor in all communities. It is plain that 
this will vary according to the occupation; as, for instance, we have 
seen that in agriculture there cannot be so general application of 
machinery as in the manufactures; while,.on the other hand, because 
its operations cannot be localized or made independent of the seasons, 
the number of tools is thereby greatly increased; each farmer requir- 
ing certain tools, yet not using them to their full capacity at any 
season, and letting them lie idle for months. 
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The mechanic, on the other hand, while he uses a greater share of 
tool-power, has it yet so arranged that the tools lie idle little of the 
time. 


It is plain that the proportion will vary, also, according to the 
natural advantages a person or community enjoys. 


By the census of 1860, “the real and personal property of the 
Union was valued (slaves excluded) at $ 14,183,000,000."* A calcu- 
lation made at the Treasury Department estimates the products ot 
1860 at 26.8 per cent. of the wealth of the country at that time. 
Without intending to vouch at all for the correctness of this estimate, 
it is doubtless approximately true; and, if so, we shall be surprised 
if we look at the large proportion of annual product to the aceumu- 
lated wealth of the nation. It, for the sake of convenience, we call 
the annual product 25, instead of 26.8 per cent., we find that it 
amounts to $3,545,750,000 per annum. It certainly appears almost 
incredible that the total amount of wealth accumulated in the country 
since its first settlement should be only equal to four times the product 
in 1860; but such we understand to be the statement. If so, it shows 
what an immense proportion of all the wealth annually produced is 
annually consumed. From these figures, too, we may make an esti- 
mate of the proportion of the product which belongs to labor and 
capital. Allowing for the use of the latter ten per cent., in the shape 
of interest and rent, or use, the amount will then stand thus : 


Aggregate national wealth, $14,183,000,000, at ten per cent., is 
$ 1,418,300,000, which deducted from the whole product, as before, of 
$ 3,545,750,000, will leave us the share of labor, $2,127,450,000, or 
about two-thircs of thé whole. 

From these statistics, we find that the whole national wealth is 
only equal to about seven times the gross earnings of labor for a sin- 
gle year. 

We have also an opportunity of comparing the wealth and produe- 
tion of the Unrrep States with Great Brirarx. The estimated 
wealth of the latter, according to LEonE Levi (see his work on ‘T'ax- 
ation, page 6), is $ 40,000,000,000, or $1,000 per capita; the estima- 
ted yearly production, $3,000,000,000, or $100 per capita. The 
wealth of the UnitEpD STATEs, according to the foregoing figuring, 
and taking the whole population, as in 1860, at 31,443,321, is $451 
each; while the amount of product per capita is $112 each: so that, 
while Great Britarn has more than double the capital, she has less 
annual product per capita. This is a confirmation of the well-known 
fact, that capital and labor, interest and wages, are at least double in 
this country what they are in GreEaT Britain. We must not con- 
found the annual product with the annual accumulativn ; the latter 
being but a small fraction of the former. 

Capital should, at least, increase in a degree corresponding-to the 
increase of population. If it does not, labor is crippled, wages fall, 
and starvation eventually ensues. IRELAND may be quoted as an 


* Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1865. 
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illustration. Her soil, wrested from the people by conquest at differ- 
ent periods, from the reign of Henry II to the battle of the Boyne, 
has passed into the hands of foreigners, who draw away annually all 
her surplus products. Population increases from year to year; but 
capital does not increase correspondingly. Nay, even the waste of 
the soil and of implements is not fully and honestly supplied. 


What is the necessary consequence? Increasing poverty, and ulti 
mate starvation or emigration. We have said that capital is formed 
from the annual savings of labor. Four million pounds a year go from 
IRELAND to absentee landlords, and eight million pounds are taken 
away every year in taxes. The Irish people can make no savings. 
There can be no increase of their capital. Starvation or emigra- 
tion is their inevitable fate.* 


Is it possible that there should be a surplus of capital ? 


It is evident that there may become such a surplus, if we assume 
that production itself does not expand in the meantime. Given a 
certain industry, within defined limits, it may become full and over- 
flowing with its accumulations. By economy and thrift, these multi- 
ply fast, and crowd their barriers. Common observation shows this 
to be often true, with the enterprises of individuals. The excess is 
transferred to other branches, or withdrawn for personal gratifications, 


A sempstress, who, by saving, obtains a sewing-machine, has a 
wonderful help in her industry; but a second sewing-machine would 


not assist her a single stitch. ; 

The same is true of special occupations. The limit of profitable 
production being reached, the amount of capital employed cannot well 
be increased. The product, being generally in the form of circulating 
capital, now flows off to other business, or is turned to purposes. of 
adornment and culture. 


The same is also found true, though more rarely, of entire commu- 
nities. States and cities sometimes reach the limits within which they 
desire to use capital in their traditional industries. They become 
bankers for the world, or direct their profits to sumptuous houses and 
works of art. 

It is evident, then, that, within the bounds of present occupations, 
capital might easily attain a surplus, increasing as it can more rapidly 
than population. It is productive only as applied by labor; and 
therefore its production is limited by the capacities of labor. 

But in fact, and on the whole, the limits of industry do not remain 
the same. Wants expand, as we have seen, Capital is relieved from 
its former employments, and goes on to new efforts. 


Yet we are not to anticipate the same rapid progress at all times and 
everywhere which we see in a new country like our own, full of wants, 
and stimulated to efforts. Capital has its checks, just as population 
has. Theoretically, steady increase is certain in both; practically, 

* From 9,000,000 before the famine in 1846, the population fell rapidly to a little over 4,000,000. 


At this point the equilibrium was so far restored that wages rose to a rate sufficient to secure to 
the laborer a decent subsistence. 
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each meets obstacles; is lost here, and checked there. The forces 
which operate to stay it may be briefly summed up as follows: a 
certain disinclination of capital to emigrate; the lessening power of 
personal supervision from a distance; and a distrust in the administra- 
tion of foreign laws. 

Another constant force operating against the increase of capital is 
found in those wants of man which do not look to reproduction. 
The desire to spend is just as truly in human nature as the desire to 
earn, and can be as accurately calculated. Hence it follows that, 
as the desire to earn loses power by capital becoming plenty and 
cheap, the desire to spend gains force. 


Yet capital, when it has supplied the demands of labor in its own 
vicinity, has gone abroad to colonize. It has carried on great wars 
in which it had no interest, has developed the resources of infant 
states, and saved old nations tottering to their fall. Capital has gone 
round the world in the same boat with the inspired discoverer. 


2d. The union of capital and labor will be most effective, when 
each is sure of its just reward. If the rights of man as a holder of 
property are sacred, and his rights as laborer equally so, the greatest 
motive to production can be secured. If otherwise, the creation of 
wealth will be restricted. Men will not work or save, unless sure of 
their reward. 

There cannot come, out of the earth or heaven, a blow that levels 
all industry in the dust so quickly and hopelessly as wrong done 
between labor and capital.* Pestilence, drouth, or floods do not so 
thoroughly and permanently prostrate the strength and hopes of a 
country as a breath of suspicion on the union of the two great agents 
of production. Then comes an antagonism, indeed, fatal to both. 
There is hardly any climate or soil so unpropitious that man will not 
struggle on, earning his livelihood with much endurance, and laying 
something by for the future. There is hardly any government so 
rigorous as wholly to suppress the energy of its people. There is 
hardly any taxation so exhaustive that something still cannot be got 
out of Nature for man. In all these difficulties, the motive to exer- 
tion is not destroyed. But if foul play or legal fraud comes between 
labor and capital and their reward, the very life of industry ceases 
at the thought. The spring of work is broken. Its admirable parts 
and its cunning mechanism are useless—motionless. 

Labor is the first to suffer. Its wants are instant, immediate, vital. 
Capital, in such economical convulsions, has the privilege of leviathan. 
It en dive down to the depths, and give up breathing for awhile. 
If labor goes under, it dies. 

It is familiar to every reader of history how the brutal rapacity 
of the Spanish conquerors terrified the nations of Peru and the 
Antilles, and shut up the treasures of the New World in a secrecy 
that even torture could not break. The wisdom of the man that 
owned the hen that laid the golden egg has been embodied a thousand 


*It will be recollected that production carried on by slaves is done wholly by capital: the 
producer being a chattel, the whole product is that of capital. 
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times in the acts of government. The result is never the enriching of 
one: it is ever the ruin of all. Wealth itself becomes valueless, 
since it has no security in possession, and only excites the eupidity of 
the common tyrant. 

3d. The union of labor and capital is most effective when the 
latter is appropriately distributed. Capital creates no values by its 
own powers. It must be joined with labor. Somebody must use it, 
bring his personal energies to bear upon it, set it in motion, watch its 
operations, work with it. The farmer, the merchant, the manufac- 
turer, must each bestow constant attention on the capital he employs, 
or no good will come of it. The more intense and vigilant the appli- 
cation, the more certain the return, the larger the profits. This is a 
well-known practice] principle ; and from it follows that the point will 
he reached where an individual has so much capital under his control 
that his entire efforts, by himself and those working under his diree- 
tion, are not sufiicient to secure its greatest effectiveness. 

Such limitations are highly beneficial to society ; for, were there no 
restrictions of this kind, were capital in vast aggregations equally 
etlicient as in smaller bodies, the business of the world might be 
controlled, and the profits appropriated by a very few persons. 

The point is of great importance. Such 2 concentration of capital 
as effects the highest division of labor, and the fittest application of 
machinery, is desirable for the interest of all; and tor those purposes, 
and up to such a degree, capital so concentrated has a wonderful power 
in production. But its aggregation, merely, is a hinderance rather 
than a help. After the two advantages spoken of above are once 
secured, capital becomes potent and beneficial just in proportion as it 
is distributed. By such distribution it comes closer to labor and nat- 
ural advantages. It makes use of various powers; it defends itself 
better in emergencies; it adapts itself more shrewdly to peculiarities 
of cireumstanee ; it has a keener intelligence of the public wants; it 
commands a greater amount of executive talent; it superintends its 
enployés with more accuracy. 

The man who is to gain by the work is brought nearer to it. He 
is well served, because he serves: himself. 

For a long time, it was a favorite belief with the American people, 
that corporations were the most efficient agents of production, even 
where the work was not so great as to be beyond individual enterprise. 
The older wisdom of the country turns more and more to the smaller 
establishments, which secure full, interested personal supervision of 
labor. The English economy has always preferred these, except 
where the operations were beyond the reach of ordinary capital. 


4th. The union of capital and labor is most effective where there 
is the greatest freedom of industry. 

Whenever a population is sufficiently intelligent to understand its 
own interests, it should be left to direct its own labors. Its industry 
should never be interfered with by government. In all countries 
which may be considered as enlightened or civilized, like the Euro- 
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pean and Anglo-American, the people have no occasion to look to 
government for direction as to the business they shall engage in, or 
the manner in which they shall conduct it. Every branch of industry, 
in a normal state of society, grows spontaneously out of the wants 
and capacities of the people. "Tillage, manufactures, commerce, fish- 
eries, spring up in the places to which they are best adapted. 

But our immediate topic relates, not to acts of government. based 
on a distinet purpose to change the general course of national indus- 
try.—which will be more appropriately discussed elsewhere.—but 
rather to those which impose minor restrictions; directing the modes 
of labor, moulding the forms of capital, and prescribing the conditions 
of their union. All limitations of the rights and powers of capital 

r labor, not required by the public morality or security, are useless 
and mischievous. 


FREE BANKING. 
THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Much has been said. at different times, of the desirableness of ice 
banking. Of the propriety and rightfulness of allowmg any person 
who chooses to carry on banking, as freely as farming or any other 
branch of business, there can be no doubt. But it is not, and can 
never be, expedient or right to authorize by Jaw the universal manu- 
facture of currency. While banking, as at present, means the issuing 
ot inconvertible paper, the more it is guarded and restricted the better. 
But when such paper is forbidden, and only notes equivalent to so 
much coin are issued, banking may be as free as brokerage. There 
ix not the slightest reason why any banker, making loans, should en- 
gage in the manufacture of currency. It no more appertains to his 
vocation than to that of the merchant. On the other hand, there is 
the most manifest impropriety and danger to himself and the public in 
his doing so. His business leads him, of necessity, to incur great 
risks; and this being well known, as soon as failures become frequent. 
av they will when there is a great pressure for money, the banker 
will be suspected, and his depositors begin to withdraw their funds, at 
the very moment when he is least able to spare them. All this is 
inevitable; and therefore no ove taking such risks, and exposed to 
such contingencies, should be allowed by law to issue his promises a 
money. 


GoLtp NOoTEs. 


Fortunately, while it is thus improper that bankers or banking 
institutions should be intrusted with the important function of issuing 
notes, there is not the slightest necessity for their doing so. Govern- 
ment very properly certifies to the weight and fineness of the national 
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coin ; and it is equally incumbent upon the government to certify to the 
soundness of the paper circulation, which convenience requires instead 
of the coin itself. It should receive the gold of the people, and give its 
certificates therefor: and those certificates (of all the denominations 
required) would form a circulating medium, perfectly reliable, unfluc- 
tuating, and well adapted to all the purposes of trade. 

To do this, government need assume no new function ; for it already 
issues this very kind of certificates for deposits of specie. They are 
called “ gold notes,” and circulate as such. When the specie standard 
is restored, all the notes in circulation will be gold notes, government 
being the trustee for holding the coin. This would not give any new 
power to the government, or confer any additional political influence. 


Being custodian merely, with no patronage to bestow, no loans to 
make, no accommodations to grant, there could be no occasion to fear 
that the currency of the country would be swayed by partisan polities. 

And this important change may be effected without any convulsion 
in the money market, or any interruption of the trade and industry 
of the nation, by the enactment of a law requiring a gradual with- 
drawal of the existing circulation. And the contraction required may 
be made an entirely voluntary one on the part of the people so far as 
the treasury notes (greenbacks) are concerned, by providing for the 
monthly issue of compound interest notes in their stead, convertible, 
atter a given time, into treasury bonds, at the option of the holder. 

The national banks, on their part, might be required to take in 
their circulation at a certain rate per annum, and allowed to receive 
pro rata their bonds now held as security by the government, thus 
supplying themselves with reliable capital with which to accommodate 
the business public. ‘This being accomplished, all restrictions as to 
paying interest upon deposits, all requirement to hold specie for the 
redemption of notes, and all taxation imposed for their franchise, or 
privilege of issuing paper money, might be removed, and the banks 
have the whole field of legitimate and profitable operations at their 
entire command. They would suffer no detriment, while the trade 
and industry of the nation would gain immensely. 


EnGiisa Miiiionarres.—The Spectator publishes a curious list 
compiled from the files of the Il/ustrated London News, showing the 
account of almost every fortune exceeding a quarter of a million 
personalty which has been transferred by death within the past ten 
years. ‘Ten persons have expired in GREAT BrITALN within the de- 
cade, leaving more than a million, 53 leaving more than half a mil- 
lion, and 161 leaving more than a quarter of a million sterling. 
These fortunes, says the Spectator, are exclusive altogether of for- 
tunes still more numerous and vast invested in land, and are very 
considerably under-stated, both in extent and number. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I.—THE DuTY OF A BANK TO Pay THE NOTES oF ITS CUSTOMERS. 
II.—DvuPLICATES OF LosT CHECKs. 
III.—CHECKS UPON A FAILING BANKER LEFT FOR A SPECIFIED OBJECT. 
IV.—GRACE ON CHECKS PAYABLE AT A FUTURE Day. 

V.—THE DuTY OF PROTEST UNDER IMPOSSIBILITIES. 


I.—TuHeE puty oF A BANK To PAY THE NOTES OF ITS CUSTOMERS. 


Versailles, Ky., March, 1275. 


To the Editor of the Banker's Magazine. 


Is there any question as to the right of a banker to pay, and charge to the 
account of his depositor, a note made, or bill accepted, payable at the office of his 
banker ? 

Couid the maker or acceptor of such note or bill contest the right of his 
banker to pay it and debit his account with it? 

Would a banker have the right to refuse payment of such note or bill upon the 
grounds that he had no authority from his depositor other than that conferred by 
the tenor of the note or bill? We think, that the fact of the instrument being 
made payable at the banker’s is not only sufficient authority for him to pay it, 
but is an express order to do so. We know that it is customary to pay such 
instruments, but having had the question raised by one of our depositors, would 
like to have your opinion. If there have been decisions on this point, please 
cite some of them. Would there be any distinction made between an incor- 


porated and a private banking company? 
Banker. 


Teply. 


According to the law as now understood, a banker has a right, 
and it is his duty, to charge to the account of his customer a note 
payable at the banking counter. 

From Morse’s valuable Treatise on Banking we extract the 
following lines, which are followed by copious remarks on this topic, 
and other branches of the enquiry. 

It is however safer, we think, for the banker to obtain (as is usual 
in all large cities) the written order of the customer to charge his 

46 
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account with notes made payable at such bank during the current 
month. This is an obvious check upon fraud, as well as a con- 
venience to the customer. 


“As it is the duty of the bank to pay its customers’ checks, when 
in sufficient funds on his account so to do, equally it is its duty to 
pay his bills, notes and acceptances, drawn on, or made payable or 
negotiable, at the bank. For it is a presumption of law, that if a cus- 
tomer does so draw upon, or make payable or negotiable, at his bank, 
any of his paper, it is his intent to have the same discharged from his 
deposit. Itis his order to pay, equally with his checks; and if the 
bank pays, without express orders to the contrary, it shall be pro- 
tected in so doing, and it shall be a good defense to a suit by the 
depositor. Nay, it has been said, that if the, bank refuses to pay, it 
shall be liable in damages, in like manner as for its refusal to pay the , 
check of a customer when in funds sufficient todo so. But in case of 
its refusal ,to pay an acceptance, the writ shall lie in favor of the 
acceptor only, and not in favor of the drawer, for it is to be supposed 
that the acceptor provided the funds ; and further, it would seem that 
at any rate the payment could be properly made only from his funds, 
since it was at least prima facie his duty, and not the drawer’s, to 
supply the means of payment.” 


IIl.—Dvrpricate CHECKS. 
Marshall, Mo., 1873. 


To the Editor of the Banker's Magazine. 


A, living in St. Louis, wishing to pay a debt due B who lives in the interior of 
the State, has his check for the amount certified by his bankers, and sends to B. 
B remails it to his correspondent, but it gets lost in the mail. He applies to A 
for a duplicate, but A writes him that the bankers will not certify a duplicate, the 
original having been certified to by them; nor will they allow him to withdraw 
his deposit. Query—What is A’s course to relieve himself of his predicament? 


Banker. 


Reply. 


The bankers, being unquestionably liable to any bona fide holder 
of a check certified by them, are fully justified in refusing to issue a 
duplicate to A. But upon a guarantee against loss, by a satisfactory 
bond of indemnity, they would, doubtless, accede to the application. 


In ordinary commercial intercourse there will arise such a variety 
of circumstances, in reference to lost or mislaid notes and checks, 
that it would be difficult to frame a law or system to meet them. 
A few cases on the subject will be found in the Manual for Notaries 
and Bankers, pages 21, 78, 112, 113. 
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IlI.—Cuecks veon a Farinc BANKER. 


° Nebraska City, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Banker’s Magazine. 


Dear Sir: Will you be so kind as to give me your decision on the following 
question : 

A leaves with banker B a deed for C, to be delivered to him (C) upon his pay- 
ing a certain sum of money, 

D gives C his check on banker B, and C takes said check and leaves it with 
said banker B to apply as part a on said deed. Banker B places the 
amount of said check to the credit of A, and issues a duplicate deposit ticket 


which was delivered to A the same day during business hours. The same day, 
but after this transaction, banker B failed, and he, on his oath, says that during 
that same day he don’t think there was money enough on hand, at any one time, 
to pay said check. 


Whose loss is it? , A. C. Ds 


Reply. 


Intricate cases of such a character as the above can be safely re- 
ferred to legal counsel only. In such a case as that stated by our 
correspondent, where the check paid in was not realized or collected, it 
seems to us that a Court of Equity would decide that no payment had 
been made for the deed. And that if the failure to protest D’s check 
had clearly entailed no loss upon him, D is still liable to C for the 
amount involved ; and C, in his turn, to A. ' 


IV. Grace on CHEcKS PAYABLE AT A FururRE Day. 


Bank, , N. Y., 1873. 


To the Editor of the Banker’s Magazine. 


What is the present law or custom in regard to days of grace on checks drawn 
a certain number of days after date or made payable on acertain fixed date, other 
than the date of the check? There is a difference of opinion among the banks 
of this City. 
Asst. Cashier. 


Reply. 


The question as to grace on checks payable on a future day, has 
been a troublesome one in various quarters. 

Our correspondent will find a case in point in the Manual for Nota- 
ries and Bankers (page 127), wherein it is stated that “checks made 
payable at a day fixed, are treated as bills of exchange and entitled 
to days of grace.” It is otherwise in LouistaNna and elsewhere, by 
express statute. In a noted case before the New York Court of Ap- 
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peals (Manual, page 127) the paper was a check on the THompson 
Banx for two thousand dollars, dated the 5th October, and payable 
“on the 12th inst.” It was held, in this instance, that the notice and 
protest on the 12th were premature. (Selden’s New York Reports, 
page 190.) 

To meet cases of this kind, a statute was passed by the Legislature 
of New York in 1857, whereby “checks, &c., on banks or bankers, 
payable on a specified day, or in any number of days after sight, are 
declared payable without grace.” No protest for non-acceptance is 
necessary. 

It should be remembered, however, that the addition of the word 
“ fixed” to the day stated for payment, means, invariably, “without 
grace.” 


V.—Tue Doty or PROTEST UNDER IMPOSSIBILITIES. 
National Bank, Mass., March, 1873. 


To the Editor of the Banker’s Magazine. 


What is the custom and what the law in the case as follows: A note is given 
- by a party residing and doing business some miles away from any bank, and 
not made payable at any particular place. On the day of maturity, there arises 
a storm, so as to make a demand upon the promissor impossible. Will notices 
to the endorsers sent by the ordinary course of mail answer the law and hold 


the endorsers ? 
President. 


REPLY. 


If a banker undertakes the collection of a note or draft, he 
assumes the duty of a proper presentment and the risk of its neglect, 
but such paper as that described ought never to be received. 
Where demand and protest are essential, endorsers cannot be held 
by mere notice of non-payment when no demand has been made. A 
plea that the endorsers may be held, because demand was rendered 
impossible “by the act of Providence” must show this with unmis- 
— clearness before the claim would be sustained by any court 
at law. 


[Other communications from correspondents are deferred until our 
next number.— Ed. B. M.} 





New Publications. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. A Practical Treatise on Banks and Banking. By James W. 
GILBART, former manager of the LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK. 
Fourth edition. 8vo., pp. 600. New York, 1873. Price $5. 


The public appreciation of the late Mr. GILBARt’s works on bank- 
ing has been testified by their frequent reissues. Of his various 
publications, the History and Principles of Banking, and the Practical 
Treatise on Banking, have been the most popular, and still rank as 
standard text-books. In the present volume they are combined, with 
the double view of preserving the more valuable characteristics 
of both, and, by lessening the cost, of bringing them within the reach 
of the many. To the contents of the former edition have now been 
added fifteen new chapters, viz., the following subjects—all of special 
interest to bankers. 1. The Origin and Progress of Banking. 2. The 
Rise of Banking in ENGLAND. 3. The History of the BANK or ENG- 
LAND. 4. The London Bankers. 5. Country Banks. 6. Joint-stock 
Banks. 7. Branch Banks. 8. Banks of Deposit. 9. Banks of Remit- 
tance. 10. Banks of Circulation. 11. Banks of Discount. 12. Cash 
Credit Banks. 13. Loan Banks, 14. Savings Banks. 15. The Crises 
of 1857 and of 1861. 


Il. The Unity of Law ; as exhibited in the relations of Physical, 
Social, Mental, and Moral Science. By H.C. Carty. Philadelphia. 
Svo.. pp. 458. $3.50. 


The subjects of Mr. CAREY’s volume are as follows: 1. A Science 
based upon Assumptions. 2. Of Science and its Methods. 3. Of 
Man, the Subject of Social Science. 4. Of the Physical and Social 
Laws. 5. Of the Societary Organization. 6. Of Matter and Mind. 
7. Of Mind and Morals. 8. Of Civilization. 9. Of Scientific Rela- 
tions. 10. The Law of Distribution. 11. Occupation of the Earth. 
12. Statistical Facts. 13. The Opium Trade. 14. Exclusive Agri- 
culture. 


Ill. The Law of Municipal Bonds. in two volumes. By Wu. N. 
CoLer, Esq., Counsellor at Law, No. 17 Nassau Street, N. Y. $10. 


This is a work of merit and one which has long been wanted to 
auswer the query of every lawyer, banker, broker, insurance company, 
as well as the issuer and investor. When are the bonds or obligations 
of municipalities valid, and how may payment be enforced ? 

The author says they are to be governed by the law merchant, with 
all the legal rights of commercial paper and differing only as to the 
right to sign, seal and issue. The payor having the right of taxation. 
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It is an exhaustive treatise, furnishing the constitutional provisions 
of every State having reference to the subject matter, with the lead- 
ing adjudications of the Supreme Court of every State, and annota- 
tions by the author, bearing upon the question, while a full and com- 
plete index makes it a text-book for the lawyer. 


The necessity for a treatise of a practical character upon the subject 
of municipal bonds has long been apparent to all classes interested in 
their negotiation, or in questions affecting their validity. Although 
the true position of the Courts is not in any sense uncertain, the dis- 
position on the part of eminent jurists to attempt to overturn the 
established precedents hax had a tendency to create a wide-spread dis- 
trust, and to depreciate the values of a portion of the safest and best 
securities in any market. ‘To present a work that would fully dem- 
onstrate the value and safety of such securities, by incontrovertible 
proofs, in the form of the most authoritative expressions of the 
Courts ; to afford a true conception of the principles that govern their 
issue and validity; to collect in convenient form the leading cases 
upon the subjects; to disclpse the settled law of each State, so that it 
may be at once apprehended ; in brief, to present a practical manual 
to the dealer, and an exhaustive compilation to the lawyer, have been 
the objects of the author. It is believed, that wherever capital is 
seeking investment, or the public demanding improvement, this work 
will be found of great utility. 


To lawyers, bankers, brokers, capitalists, municipal officers, insur- 
ance officials, and others, who are called upon to give information or 
advice in the premises, or who are constantly making investments, the 
treatise will commend itself. : 


IV. A Treatise on the Law of Trusts and Trustees. By J. W. 
Perry. One volume, octavo, law sheep. $7.50. 


In this treatise the author states the American Law of Trusts in 
its general principles, as now prevailing in all the States. The work 
covers all the ground embraced by the treatises of Mr. Lewin and 
Mr. HILt, so far as the same is important to the American lawyer ; 
it also includes such other subjects relating to the Law of Trusts, not 
treated fully in those works, as are useful and necessary in American 


practice. More than ten thousand cases are cited in the volume. 


V. A Treatise on the Law of Usury, Pawns or Pledges, and Mari- 
time Loans. By R. H. Tyurr, late County Judge of Oswego County, 
N.Y. 8vo. $7.50. 


VI. Telegraph Cases decided in the Courts of America, GREAT 
Britain and lreLANpD. Edited by Cuaries ALLEN, N. Y. Pp. 740. 
$ 7.50. 

This is the first compilation of decisions that we have seen on the 
subject of the Telegraph. The editor has here collected all the cases, 
except patent cases, adjudicated in the courts of AMERICA, GREAT 
Briratn and IrELAND. Several cases have been wholly or partly 
made up from original papers, and cannot, at present, be found fully 
reported elsewhere. In this volume there are no less than twelve 
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cases against the Western Union Telegraph Co. There are, in all, 
over one hundred cases reported. 


VII. Political Economy.—The following is a list of works issped 
by Mr. H. Carey Barrp, Philadelphia, on the subjects of Free 
Trade, Currency, Social Science, &c., with the prices annexed. 
These works may be obtained at the BANKER’s MaGaztne Office. 

1. Byuxs, Sir Joun. Sophisms of Free Trade and Popular Po- 
litical Economy Examined. 12mo., cloth. $1.25. 


2. Carry, H.C. Manual of Social Science. 12mo., cl. $2.25. 

3. —— Miscellaneous Works. 8vo., cloth. $4.50. 

4. —— The Past, the Present, and the Future. 8vo., cl. $2.50. 

5. The Slave Trade, Domestic and Foreign. Cloth. $1.50. 

6. Exper, Dr. WILLIAM. Questions of the Day, Economic and 
Social. Svo., cloth. $3. 

7. Keviey, Witt1AM D. Speeches, Addresses, and Letters on 
Industrial and Financial Questions. S8vo., cloth. $3. 

8. Smiru, E. P. Manual of Political Economy. 12mo. $1.25. 

9. SrewartT, A. Speeches on the Tariff Question and on Inter- 
nal Improvements. 8vo., cloth. $3. 

10. Suxiivan, Sir Epwarp. Protection to Native Industry. 
8vo., cloth. $1.50. 


SHarr BANKING.—We were recently shown a certificate of de- 
posit for $50, issued from the ‘Savings Department ” of the First 
NATIONAL Bank OF ONEONTA, Which drew interest at the rate of 
five per cent., collectable for even months. It was about the size of 
a bank bill, and very convenient for circulation. For that purpose 
such certificates had evidently been manufacturéd and used, in dis- 
regard of a provision in the national banking act, and in such large 
numbers that the fact became known to the Comptroller at Washing- 
.ton, and it is said he has directed an investigation into the matter. 
Whether he intends collecting the ten per cent. levied on all bank 
“circulation ” other than that issued by the Department to national 
banks, we are not informed. If that sort of banking were allowable, 
an institution of fifty thousand capital might get into circulation a 
species of unprotected curreucy to a much larger extent. 

—Cooperstown Journal, March 20th. 





Amendment to the National Bank Act. 


THE NATIONAL BANK ACT. 


AMENDMENT OF Marcu, 1873. 


An act to require National banks to restore their capital, when im- 
paired, and to amend the National Currency act. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That all National 
banks which shall have failed to pay up their capital stock as required 
by law, and all National banks whose capital stock shall have become 
impaired by losses or otherwise, shall, within three months after re- 
ceiving notice thereof from the Comptroller of the Currency, be 
required to pay the deficiency in the capital stock, by assessment 
upon the shareholders, pro rata, for the amount of capital stock held 
by each; and the Treasurer of the Unrrep Srares shall withhold 
the interest upon all bonds held by him in trust for such association, 
upon notification from the Comptroller of the Currency, until other- 
wise notified by him; and if such banks shall fail to pay up their 
capital stock, and shall refuse to go into liquidation, as provided by 
law, for three months after receiving notice from the Comptroller, a 
receiver may be appointed to close up the business of the association, 
according to the provisions of the fiftieth section of the National Cur- 
rency act. 


Src. 2. That section fifty-seven of said act be amended by adding 
thereto the following: “ And provided further, That no attachment, 
injunction, or execution shall be issued against such association or its 
property, before final judgment in any such suit, action, or proceeding 
in any State, County, or municipal Court. 


Sec. 3. That all banks not organized and transacting business 
under the National Currency act, and all persons, companies, or cor- 
porations doing the business of bankers, brokers, or savings institu- 
tions, except savings banks authorized by Congress to use the word 
“national” as a part of their corporate name, are prohibited from 
using the word “national” as a portion of the name or title of such 
bank, corporation, firm, or partnership; and every such bank, corpor- 
ation, or firm, which sliall use the word “national” as a portion of 
their corporate title or partnership name six months after the passage 
of this act, shall be subject to a penalty of fifty dollars for each day 
thereafter in which such word shall be employed, as aforesaid, as part 
of such corporate name or title; such penalty to be recovered by 
action in any court, having jurisdiction. 


Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of the Comptroller of the Curren- 
cy to cause to be examined each year, the plates, dies, butt-pieces 
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and other material from which the National bank circulation is printed 
in whole or in part, and file in his office, annually, a correct list of 
the same; and such material as shall have been used in the printing 
of the notes of National banks which are in liquidation, or have 
closed business, shall be destroyed under such regulations as shall be 
prescribed by the Comptroller of the Currency and approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury; and the expense of such examination and 
destruction shall be paid out of any appropriation made by Congress 
for the special examination of National banks and bank plates. 


Approved, March 3, 1873. 





FORGERIES ON THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
From the London Times, March 4th. 


The forgery discovered on Saturday, Ist inst., in the city, will rank among 
the most skillful attempts to prey upon the complex organization of modern 
commerce. It is no isolated fraud committed by an ordinary gang of forgers 
for the sake of a few hundred pounds. It is as elaborate a conspiracy as was 
ever concerted at New York to gain the command of a railway or the bullion 
market, and must evidently have been carried out by men of considerable ac- 
quaintance with commercial affairs, and commanding a large capital. The 
manner in which the plot was laid indicates the possession of very complete in- 
formation respecting the management of business in the city. The object was 
to get forged bills discounted. Now, the BANK OF ENGLAND exercises very 
great caution in admitting new customers to the privilege of obtaining discount. 
Any person who desires to open a “discount account’? must be introduced by 
one of the directors, and consequently, very careful inquiries are made into his 
respectability and solvency. It is highly improbable that the confederate of a 
gang of forgers would be able to produce sufficiently satisfactory reeommend- 
ations to induce the bank to grant him discount accommodation. But the bank 
has a branch in Burlington Gardens, which does an entirely different kind of 
business from the parent establishment in the city. It is intended for the con- 
venience of gentlemen and ladies and West-end tradesmen who find it incon- 
venient to journey to the city in order to transact their occasional business. It 
is not, therefore, ordinarily concerned with the large bill transactions of city 
commerce, and in consequence is less bound by strict regulations in dealing 
with any business of that nature which might accidentally be brought to it. 
The conspirators must have been aware of this, and they laid their plans for 
approaching the BANK OF ENGLAND by this weaker portion of its defenses. 

The person, accordingly, who is now being sought by the police commenced 
by opening a deposit account of the ordinary character with the western branch 
of the bank. For this purpose he would need only an introduction by some cus- 
tomer, and the only evidence of solvency the bank would require of him would 
be the deposit of a sufficient cash balance. This was, of course, forthcoming, and 
constituted part of the capital with which the scheme was carried on. Of course, 
all the money thus invested would, it was expected, ultimately be recovered ; 
but the gang must have been well supplied with funds in order to afford to keep 
a large sum of money invested, as it were, in the speculation. The manager of the 
plot was in no hurry, and took care to gain a good footing before he ventured on 
his ultimate enterprise. He behaved for some time just like an ordinary cus- 
tomer of good resources. He drew upon his balance and renewed it, but kept 
it always at a good figure. After a while he deposited some bills. They were 
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good and genuine bills. Still he was careful not to be hasty, and he continued 
his transactions with the bank until he had acquired the reputation of a person 
engaged in legitimate commerce and thoroughly trustworthy. At length the 
moment came for the presentation of the forged bills. They were discounted 
without hesitation, and the authors of the fraud had, to all appearance, suc- 
ceeded in safely pocketing about a hundred thousand pounds. Some of the 
money, it appears, was invested in United States bonds, so that to the last they 
might avoid the appearance of doing anything unusual. They are said to be 
Americans, and what more natural than that they should desire bonds of their 
own country? All these arrangements were masterpieces of ingenuity and 
patience. But the bills themselves must have required the greatest amount of 
labor. In the first place, many of the large firms upon whom the bills purported 
to be drawn are in the habit of using a peculiar kind of paper, with certain 
water-marks and printed matter. All this would have to be imitated, and, as the 
bills were drawn on more than one firm, there must have been several such imi- 
tations. There remaine: the drawing of the bills and the affixing the signatures, 
and each bill must have required a series of feats in successful forging. Some 
bills were backed by several acceptors, so that there might easily be as many as 
half a dozen signatures on a single bill. Yet the bills were so perfect that not 
one of them was questioned on the ground of the acceptances not appearing 
genuine. The plot had, to all appearance, a success which its consummate skill 
and patience deserved. The money was obtained. The bills were drawn at 
three months’ date; no further inquiry was likely to be made about them until 
they fell due, and the forgers would have ample time for placing themselves be- 
yond all risk of capture. But it is rarely that these conspiracies are not marred 
by some utterly gratuitous oversight, and the execution of this scheme was 
marred by the inevitable flaw. ‘The men who had exerted a skill, foresight and 
perseverance sufficient to insure the unhesitating acceptance of forged bills could 
not escape one trivial blunder, which revealed the whole plot. They presented 
two bills in which the date of acceptance had been omitted. The whole calendar 
was at their disposal; they knew perfectly well that a single slip in the usual 
forma.ities would be fatal, and yet they fell into the folly of marring their whole 
scheme for lack of a date. Inquiry was of course made of the firm whose ac- 
ceptance was thus undated ; it was discovered that the bill was not genuine, and 
the whole series were then found to be forgeries. How much further the plot 
might have been carried it is impossible to say. 


The money article of The Times contains the following additional details : 


With regard to the forged bills discounted at the West End Branch of the 
BANK OF ENGLAND, it is satisfactory to understand that, so far as the bank is 
concerned, their full amount has been ascertained, and that under no circum- 
stances can the loss exceed £70,000 or £80,000. It appears that the man, WAR- 
REN, by whom they were negotiated, was introduced to the bank by a customer of 
ten years’ standing; that he deposited a good cash balance, together, occasion- 
ally, with securities for a considerable amount, and that he also, at times, dis- 
counted genuine bills on leading firms. Like his supposed confederate, NOYEs, 
who is now under arrest, and who will be brought up again on Friday, he is an 
American, and the reason assigned for the extent of his transactions was that 
he was arranging for the manufacture of a large number of PULLMAN’S cars, to 
run from Paris to Berlin and Vienna, in time for the exhibition in the latter city, 
which is to be opened on the Ist of May. As the cost of these cars is about 
£4000 each, the total outlay would necessarily be large. Of the forged bills 
held by the Bank, the first does not fall due till the 25th inst., and the fraud, 
therefore, might have proceeded for some time longer but for the accident of his 
having left two bills at the West End Branch for discount on Friday last, in 
which the date of acceptance had been omitted. Upon inquiry being made at 
the counting-house of the firm whore name had been forged as acceptors, the 
affair was exposed and the apprehension of NOYES soon followed, while from the 
other steps taken it may be hoped WARREN will also speedily be in custody. 
Meanwhile, it is feared there may be similar forgeries in the hands of other es- 
tablishments. The execution of all those at present discovered is described as 
marvelously perfect. 
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Daily Price of Gold at New York. 


THE DAILY PRICE OF GOLD AT NEW-YORK. 
(Continued from page 744, March No.) 


The following Monthly Table shows the lowest and highest premium daily on 
gold at New York, in the month of February, 1873, compared with the same period 
in the years 1868-72. The figures in full-face denote the lowest and highest 
quotations of the month: 





= = —_—<—<—<—<—<—<—<—<—<—— = 
Feb. 1873.| 1873. | L872. | LS71. 1870. | 1869. | 1868. 
| ! | 








| | 
1\Saturday ..| 134 133] 94 LO | 11g 118] 213 218) 354 BG] 404 40) 
2\Sunday.| Sun. 94 99) 114 11%! 214 2H4! 358 35%!) Sun. 
3\Monday ..| 13 134! 98 9%] 11g 119] 209 218 | 354 35g] 40% 415 
Tuesday ..|2% 134; Seem. | 11§ 11f| 208 209) 35§ 35g)| 41a 419 
5) Wednesday] 13% 135 | 10 104) Sun. 208 21 | 35 354 40% 415 
Thursday..| 134 13§| 9% 104] 117 224! Sum. | 35 354| 414 42 
Friday ...-| 134 14 | 9% 104) 11g 12 | 208 213) Sum. 41% 424 
Saturday ..} 13% 143 | 104 109} 112 11} | 203 21 | 354 354 | 42 423 
Sunday.) Sun. | 104 109/112 119) 203 203 34% 354) Sun. 
10'Monday -..| 13% 144| 10 10%] 119 11%! 208 209! 343 358) 423 438 
11|/Tuesday ..| 13§ 144| Sum. | 114 11%/ 19} 204! 35 35§| 419 424 
12|Wednesday| 14 144; 108 108) Summ. | 19§ 20§) 35 358) 414 419 
13\Thursday..| 14 148} 104 10§| 114 114) Suum. | 34% 354] 408 424 
14|Friday ....| 14 144; 108 108/11 113] 194 19%) Sum. (8393 40% 
15|Saturday ..| 144 148| 10§ 108 |NO@% 114| 193 20 | 35 354) 408 414 
16Sunday.| Sun. | 104 10g} 114 118] 198 20 | 35 354) Sun. 
17/Monday ...| 143 143} 104 103 113 | 198 198, 34% 354] 40% 418 














1 
18'Tuesday ..| 144 144) Sam. | 114 114/19 198) 344 34%! 408 414 


19'Wednesday| 144 149| 104 103] Sunm. | 18% 194| 338 34 | 404 40% 
20/Thursday..| 14g 148] 108 103] 114 113| Sum. | 334 33g| 40 404 
2ijFriday ....| 148 148| 10g 109] 11g 114) 183 198 Summ. | 405 40% 
22|Saturday ..| Holiday. | Holiday. | Holiday. | Holiday. ; Holiday. |Holiday. 
23\Sunday.| Sun. | 10} BE} 114 118) 17% 188, 323 334) Sun.. 
24|Monday ...| 144 144| 10 11 | 114 114| 164 178| 324 32%! 424 44 
25/Tuesday..-| 144 143) Sum. | 114 118] 164 174] 32g 33 | 42 423 
26|Wednesday| 148 £54) 104 103) Suum. | 153 174)| 31 324] 41 418 
27\Thursday..| 144 147] 108 108/11 114| Sum. [30% 31%) 408 414 
28\Friday -...| 145 143] 108 108] 103 114' 85 168) Sum. | 414 413 

- mS Ms. «a fa = le oe ee ae 














The gold market presents very unfavorable features. Owing to the refusal of 
Congress to act decidedly on the proposition to fix upon a time of resumption of 
specie payment, even five years hence, the premium on gold has, in March, 1873, 
reached 15 per cent. In March, 1872, the highest premium was 11 per cent.; 
and for one week it was quoted at 94 per cent. In January, 1872, it was as low 
as 34. Want of confidence in the management of the Treasury finances has 
since raised the premium to 11 @ 15 per cent., and the vacillating policy of 
Congress will soon carry the premium to a higher figure. Three years ago it 
was 11 @ 12, with more confidence than now prevails as to the managers and 
management o; the paper circulation of the country. 


We reproduce the table of the Daily Premium on Gold in the year 1872, some 
typographical errors having occurred in its first appearance, page 660, February 
No. 
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$22 Fluctuations of the New York Stock Exchange. [April, 


FLUCTUATIONS OF THE N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DECEMBER, 1872, AND JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1873. 


Monthly Report, Compiled by THomMas Denny & Co., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 39 Wall St. 


(Continued from page 743, March No.) 


STocks. Dec., 1872. | JAN., 1873. FEB., 1873. 
Lowest. Highest. | Lowest. Highest. | Lowest, Highest. 
U.S. Six per cts. of 1881, Coupon Bds. 117% -. 118 | 114} .. 1194] 1184 .. 1183 
“« Five-Twenty of 1862, 1124 .. 113§| 112$ -. 115§| 1144 .. 115% 
os ig 1864, - 1128 .. 113$) 1138 .. 1154) 1144 .. 1153 
« 1865, «“ 112} .. 1134] 1133 .. 116§|1154 .. 1168 
5 1865, New, “ 115 .. 1168 | 112% .. 115g] 114$ .. 1148 
«“ 1867, «“ 115% .. 1174|113§ -. 116$| 1164 .. 1165 
“ 1868, “ 54 .. 1169) 1138 .. 117 | 1164 .. 1168 
Ten-Forty Coupon Bonds -- 109%} 109% .. 1158} 1144 .. 1154 
Five per cent. of 1881 -- 1114/1112 .. 115$] 1134 .. 1133 
Six per cent. Currency -- 113$/ 1124 .. 1154] 114% .. 1154 
Tenn. Six per cent. Bonds, Old > .. 824] 794 .. 824) 79 .. 83h 
= New 5B ww. 83 | 79G .. SBR) 79 .. 83h 
Virginia Six per cent. Bonds, Old. . a eae eee 
we ee <n sane $6.5 eae 
= - “ Consol.. £ -- 60 | 54 .. 563] 554 .. 56 
N. Carolina Six per ct. Bonds -- 35 | 334 .. 344] 33 .. 34 
- New... ..- “<< ae -- 1 | 18g .. 264 
36: = Special Tax 13 .. 143 -- 14) 14 .. 15 
Ss. Lc: Six per ct. Bds. Jan. & July-. 245 4 -. 23 | 204 224 
‘6 April & Oct... 25 .. 27 | 2 -.. 2s] W .. 
Missouri Six per cent. Bonds fa. oe -- 933] 933 .. 95 
Canton Company of Maryland -- 7 -- 1023] 100 102 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.. - - if .. 120 54 -- 1194) 1184 .. 124 
Consolidated Coal Co. of Maryland - -- 48 3 .. 48%) 48 .. 539 
Quicksilver Mining Company 3 .. 488) 434 .. 464) 434 .. 464 
Preferred 53 .. S664) 53 .. > So . & 
Mariposa Mining Company ?.. a cas 
Preferred 2} .. 3 esx 24 Do 
Western Union Telegraph Co 75§ -. 823 .. 85%] 83g .. 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company-. 71 ~.. 89§| 693 -. 7St| 554 -- 
Adams Express Company 923 .. 94 -- 1003} 94% .. 
Wells, Fargo & Co. Express Co.-.. 86 -. 90 . « & 5 
American Merchants’ Union Express 66} .. 72 <a) ae 66 
United States Express...........- vo .. QR Te ... | w .«. 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson River R.R. 954 .. 100 | 998 .. 1063) 1014 .. 
Erie Railroad, Common 524 .. 629) 58% .. 67 | 63 
. Preferred. .........<.. we « Cl vo =<. Cee .. 
Harlem Railroad, Common Shares. 113 .. 118$/ 114} .. 1224 | 1184 .. 
Reading Railroad Shares ee. Shr lae ae BS ee 
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Dec., 1872. | JAN., 1873. , FEB., 1873. 
STOCKS. Lowest, Highest, | Lowest. Highest. | Lowest. Highest. 
N.York & New Haven R.R.Shares.. -. -- -- {139 .. 142/141 -.. 142} 
Michigan Central Railroad Co 114% .. 117 {104 -.. 110 | 107% .. 111 
Lake Shore & Mich. SouthernR.R.. 93% -. 964] 918 --. 97 | 904 .. 974 
Panama Railroad Company Shares.. 124 -. 183 [125 .. 180 | 95 .. 1268 
Union Pacific Railroad tcc, SOR as Obl SA .. SRR SS 2. Sie 
[linois Central Railroad “ .. 9 .. 29 | ... 1263| 9} .. 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh R.R.‘‘ Gtd. 874 -. 894] 89 .. 90%) 88% .. 92% 
« — Col., Cinn. & Ind. RR... 90 .. 93 | 898 .. 939) 90 .. 944 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R. 109 .. 115 | 109§ -. 1149) 1119 .. 1143 
“3 Burlington & Quincy “ 137 .. 138 | 114 .. 1884) 1174 .. 120 
. & Alton Railroad Shares.. 110 .. 1134) 1124 -. 115 | 110 .. 116 
= es: - Pref. 113 .. 113 {116 .. 116 | 1124 .. 119 
a & Northwestern R.R. Shares 814 .. 88 | 80§ -. 84 | 80 .. 85 
«“ “Pref, 844 .. 914] 872 -. 92 | 89 .. 93% 
Del., i tieiasienad tients R.Co. 91 -. 96 | 93 .. 1014) 100 .. 1034 
Pittsb’gh, Ft. Wayne & Chic.,Guar. 93 -. 94 | 919 -. 934] 924 .. 94 
Toledo & Wabash R. R. Co. Shares. ¢ -. Vel TW14 .. 75R| 71g .. 745 
Pre see) ate ee ome a a 
St. Louis, Alton & ain Haute R.R. 
2 Pref. aa Se ea tas, an oe ome hee 
Ohio & Mississippi R.R. Co. Shares = 8%| 45) -. 498 | 44% ... 49% 
Hannibal & St. Joseph R.R. - : in 46 .. 504) = ~-« OB 
“ Pref. ae 7 .. TH a 
Milwaukee & St. Paul R.R. Shares 5s i 51h -. 544} sit oe 
S Pref. 75 .. 764 =... Wak <. 
ert Hartford & Erie R.R. Shares Sit . | SH .. 
Col., Chic. & Ind. Cen. R.R. Shares 33 .-- 363 .. 38 
Dubuque & Sioux City Railroad... .. ..  -- eee ee 5 
New Jersey Central Railroad Shares -- 1034) 100 .. 1054) 103 
Morris & Essex Railroad Shares. - 
N. Y. Central Six p. ct. Bds. of 1883 
Erie First Mortgage Bonds of 1868. . 
Long Dock Bonds 
Mich. Southern Sinking Fund Bonds 
Seven p. ct. 2d Mtge. 
Central Pacific 1st Mortgage Bonds 
Union _ 
si “Land Grant ook. 
$s ‘¢ Income Bonds 
Alton & Terre Haute Ist Mtge. Bds. 
” 2d **~— C~Pref. 
o - ** Income Bds. 
Belleville & So. Ill. Ist Mtge. 8 p. ct. 
Chic. & N. W. Consol’n S. F. Bonds 
‘3 “Ist Mortgage Bonds. - 
Cleveland & Tol. Sinking Fund Bds. 
sig & Pittsb’gh Consol’n Bds. 
- 5 Second Mtge. 
“<é “e Third “ 
oe = Fourth “ 
Chic., Rock Isl’d & Pac. 7 p. ct. Bds. 
Milwaukee & St. Paul ist Mectnee 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain R.R. Bds. 
Col. »Chic.& Ind. Cen. 1st Mtge. Bds. 
se “ 2d sc“ 
Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw Ist, E.D. 
- Ist, W.D. 
“ “ “é 2d, Ww. D. 
Cedar Falls & Minn. Ist Mige. Bds. 
Boston, Hart. & Erie Ist Mtge. Bds. 








Banking and Financial Items. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


BANKER’S MaGaZzINE.—The January No. of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE is out 
of print. We desire a few copies from present subscribers, and will allow sub- 
scription price for them in exchange for books issued at this office. 


SAVINGS AND PRIVATE BANKS.—The bill which passed last Congress and is 
now a law, prohibits the use of the word “ National” as a title for their respec- 
tive institutions, by any persons, companies or corporations, doing the business 
of bankers, brokers or savings institutions, and not authorized by the National 
Currency act, or any special act of Congress. This law goes into effect six 
months after its passage, and any failure to remove the werd “ National” from 
their title, subjects the offender to a penalty of $50 per day while the word re- 
mains. The Comptroller of the Currency contemplates notifying those savings 
and private banks who come under the provisions of the law, that they must 
comply with it or be subject to the penalty prescribed. The new law will be 
found on page 3816 of this No. 

NATIONAL BANK CapitaL.—The bill to require National banks to restore 
their capital when impaired, which passed the last Congress, will be put into 
effect very soon. The Comptroller of the Curreney states that there are not a 
large number of banks whom the bill effects, but that it was passed more to give 
the Comptroller power to have Nationa] Banks conform with the National bank- 
ing laws than for any other purpose. 


New ACTS OF CONGREsS.—Acts relating to banking, passed at the third ses- 
sion of the XLII Congress: 

1. An act to authorize the NATIONAL BANK OF LYONS, MICHIGAN, to change 
its location and name. 

2. An act to authorize the examination of certain banks. 

3. An act authorizing the First NATIONAL BANK OF NEWNAN, GEO., to 
change its location and name. 

4. An act authorizing the First NATIONAL BANK OF WATKINS, NEW YORK, 
to change its location and name. 

5. An act to amend the National bank act. 

6. An act abolishing coin charges. 

Copies of the latter act will be supplied to our subscribers, upon application, 
without charge. 

THE NEW PATTERN OF NATIONAL BANK NOTES—AN ESCAPE FOR THE 
Banks.—The last Congress adopted a paragraph in the Legislative appropriation 
bill — $ 600,000 for the replacement of worn and mutilated bank notes 
and those notes of such designs as are easily counterfeited. It also provided 
that the National banks should reimburse the National Treasury, for the cost of 
circulating notes furnished. The wording of the paragraph is rather obscure, 
and as it was not prepared by either the Secretary of the Treasury or the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, there is some doubt as to the instructions to be given 
National banks under it. The $ 6V0,000 will be rn eapeasa in issuing new notes 
as far as it will go; but as to holding National banks responsible for the cost, it 


will not be done. Comptroller KNox says there is no principle nor any form in 
that provision under which the banks could be assessed, and if they reimburse 


the government it will require extra legislation to bring it about. 
— Washington Chronicle, 8th. 


New YorK.—The community was surprised by a notice on the 20th of March, 
of the failure of the BULL’s HEAD Bank, Third Avenue and Twenty-fifth 
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Street. The amount of deposits involved is about a million ofdollars, on a capital 
of $ 200,000. The bank was established about twenty years ago, under the 
NEw York Banking law, and declined to come under the National system in 
1863-64. Its location for deposits and other safe business wag one of the best in 
the city for a small and peclnilig-mamael capital. Mr. R. WILLIAMSON, the 
late president, was formerly a merchant, and retired from business, wealthy. 
When the bank was organized, in 1854, he was chosen president, and so remained 
until his resignation, two weeks ago. He was generally deemed a careful and 
prudent financier, and under his management the bank for years was exceedingly 
prosperous. The stock has been quoted above 200; the dividends for many 
years past having been fuur per cent. quarteriy, or sixteen per cent. per an- 
num. The concern is now suddenly ruined by the bad conduct of some of its 
officers, and the event is a very unexpected misfortune to its numerous small 
depositors. These are connected, to a considerable extent, with what is known 
as the Bull’s Head market for Horses and Cattle. According to the !ast quar- 
terly report to the Bank Department, Albany, the liabilities of the bank were 
for capital, $ 200,000; profits undivided, $ SU,UUU ; deposits, $ 1,216,000 ; their 
loans were $1,075,000, or five times their capital, thus yielding an annual in- 
terest of thirty-five per cent, 


Assay OFFICE.—Dr. JOHN TorReY, the well-known American chemist and 
botanist, who died in New York, March 10th, was born in that city in 179s. 
After graduating in medicine he turned his attention to botany, chemistry and 
natural history, and in 1824 was appointed Professor of Chemistry ai the West 
Point Military Academy. He resigued this position in 1827, to accept the Iro- 
fessorship of Chemistry and Botany in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York city, and held this post until 1851. In 1823 Le was alsu elected Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in Princeton College, N. J., and filled the duties of that 
chair uutil 10851. In i853 he was made Assayer in the U. S. Assay Office, at 
that time established in New York city, and held that office at the time of his 
death. Prof. TorRfY was an ardent explorer in the tields of science, and a 
voluminous writer, and published numerous catalogues of plants to be found in 
special localities and in more extended regions. He prepared the botanical 
portions of the Natural History Survey of the State of NEw York, and, in con- 
nection with Dr. ASA GRAY, examined and described the new plants, trees and. 
shrubs collected by the U. S. Exploring Expeditions. 


New York.—A petition for the repeal of the Usury law has been forwarded to 
the New York legislature, bearing the signatures of the Produce Exchange, the 
Cotton Exchange, the Grocers’ Board of Trade, and the leading merchants in 
the dry goods and other important branches of business of the City of New York, 
including the representative signatures of the great class of mercantile bor- 
rowers who are distressed by the practical working of the Usury law. The 
signatures of the borrowers of money in Wall Street might have been obtained, 
but they, we understand, were not solicited. This petition ought to remove the 
last doubt which the legislature has as to the desirability of at once repealing 
the law, as it is a protest from those for whose benefit the law is supposed to 
exist. The opponents of repeal are the farmers, who misunderstand the sub- 
ject, at least as far as mercantile interests are concerned, and a very powerful 
class of capitalists, not inappropriately designated Shylocks, who fatten on the 
necessities of borrowers, both mercantile and Wall Street. 


Usury Laws.—The debate in the State Senate, March 5th, does not look like 
repeal of the Usury laws. The most that can be heped for will be a bill so 
qualifying the existing law that only the extra interest will be forfeited. Even 
this will be hedged by provisions that the lenders think are to their advantage. 
Senator WINSLOW, in the course of his remarks, said that he had studied the 
subject very carefully for some time, and that he was satisfied that two bund- 
red millions of State money was sent West for investment every year. This 
looks like a very large amount, but it is undoubtedly correct. The argument 
that it is easy and common to evade the law, and that therefore it should stand 
because it is practically useless, is a strange one, and yet it is constantly used 
here. What the law can do, not what it does do, is the true test to put on this; 
question. 

47 
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New Loan.—We understand that Messrs. BISCHOFFSHEIM, of London, have 
sold $6,250,000 of the 7-per-cent. gold mortgage of the newly-projected line of 
the New York, Boston, and Montreal Road, comprising the New York and Boston 
Road via Lake Mahopac to Brewster’s Station, on the Harlem; the Dutchess 
and Columbia Road, and the Lebanon Springs Road. The whole project is 
supposed to look to a connection with the Erie Road by bridging the Hudson 
River at or above Peekskill, and also with the GILBERT Elevated City Road, 
which has been taken in hand by the same parties. The new mortgage of the 
New York, Boston, and Montreal Company is for $12,500,000, of which one-half 
has been placed by Messrs. BISCHOFFSHEIM. 


ROBBERY.—On 7th March, two gentlemanly appearing men made a suc- 
cessful attempt upon the property of the TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, corner 
of Reade street and Broadway. They succeeded in eniering the office of the 
President, and, appearing to be waiting their turn to converse with President 
BERRY, no suspicion was entertained regarding them. Soon Mr. BERRY had 
occasion to walk out into the bank with two customers he had business with, 
and left the men in the office. During his momentary absence the thieves pulled 
open a drawer over the President’s desk, and abstracted two certificates of one 
hundred shares each, of the stock of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railroad Company. These certificates are numbered 18,523 in the name of 
VERMILYE & Co., and 16,677 in the name of RoBINsSON, CHASE & Co. The 
value of the certificates, which are negotiable, is $20,000. The transfer of 
them on the books has been stopped, but the thieves are not likely to be ar- 
rested, as no one seems able to describe their appearance. 


DIvVIDENDS.—The receiver of the EIGHTH NATIONAL BANK of New York, gives 
notice that a dividend of ten per cent. will be paid to the creditors. The re- 
ceiver of the OCEAN NATIONAL BANK gives notice that on March 17, 1873, he 
will sell at auction, 5,000 shares of the capital stock of the Portage Lake and 
Lake Superior Ship Canal Company, par $100 each; 278 mortgage bonds of 
the Lake Superior Ship Canal, Railroad and Iron Company, $1,000 each; 108 
mortgage bonds of the Decatur, Sullivan and Mattoon Railroad Company, 
$ 1,000 each, and 59 mortgage bonds of Chicago and Illinois Southern Railroad 
Company, $ 1,000each. It is by investments of this character that banks and 
bankers frequently fail, and defraud their stockholders and depositors. There 
is no excuse for such outlays by any national bank in the UNITED STATES. 


New York.—In the Common Pleas of New York, March, 1873, before Judge 
LARREMORE, the First NATIONAL BANK OF Lyons, lowa, began a new trial of 
their action against the OCEAN NATIONAL BANK of New York City,, to recover 
about $50,000, the value of five-twenty bonds which the bank at Lyons had 
deposited with the OCEAN BANK as security. These bonds, with many others, 
were stolen from the OCEAN BANK at the time of the robbery of that institution 
on June 28, 1869. The plaintiffs instituted a suit against the OCEAN BANK, on 
the 23d of last January, and after the plaintiffs had consumed five days in put- 
ting in their evidence, the counsel for the defendants moved to dismiss the com- 
plaint, on the ground that the plaintiffs had not shown sufficient negligence on 
the, part of the OCEAN BANK to entitle them torecover. Judge JOSEPH F. DaLy 
denied the motion, and told the defendants that they must put in their defense 
the next day. At about that time the counsel for the LYONS BANK was taken 
sick, and, subsequently, the jury were discharged and a new trial was rendered 
necessary. The bank at Lyons aliege that before the robbery the OCEAN BANK 
was frequently warned of the danger of a robbery, and requested to take extra 
precautions against such an event. Mr. EpGAr HOLLEY, of the Globe Fire 
Insurance, testified that he had seen wax on the lock of the main doer of the 
OcEAN BANK, and found the lock broken one morning, a short time before the 
robbery. He reported his discoveries to the bank. The Globe Insurance occu- 
pied the basement of the OCEAN BANK building, and a short time before the 
robbery the company moved out of the building, and rented the basement to a 
Mr. WILLIAM O' KELL, who sub-let a small office in the extreme rear to the rob- 
bers. They entered the bank by breaking through the ceiling of the back office 
and getting into the vault. The BANK OF LYONS propose to prove gross negli- 
gence on the part of the OCEAN BaNK. 
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New York.—Among the recent corporations created by the legislature, is the 
New YorkK LOAN AND INDEMNITY COMPANY, now established at 229 Broad- 
way, corner Barclay Street, formerly occupied by the OCEAN BANK. The new 
company has a capital of $ 1,000,000, and will transact a general banking busi- 
ness. Receive deposits subject to check at sight, paying interest on daily 
balances. Checks on this company pass through the Clearing House. The 
company will receive Trusts aud Finaucial Agencies, keep Transfer Books, 
register Stocks, and act as Trustees for Railroads and other corporations and for 
individuals. The officers are H. H. VAN Dyck, President; ANDREW MCKINNEY, 
First Vice-President; T. W. Park, Second Vice-President; PRosPER P. SHAW, 
Third Vice-President. Joun T. BANKER, lately Cashier of the HANOVER 
NATIONAL BANK, Secretary. 

Brooklyn —The ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN, located at the 
City of Brooklyn, in the State of NEw YorK, is about closing up its affairs in 
pursuance of a vote of its shareholders owning more than two-thirds of its stock. 
All note-holders' and other creditors of said association are notified to present 
the notes, and other claims against the association, for payment. 


ALABAMA.—The MONTGOMERY AND EUFAULA RAILROAD Co. has gone into 
bankruptcy. This road runs from Montgomery to Eufaula, in Barbour county, 
a distance of eighty miles. Montgomery is the north-western terminus, where 
connections are made with South & North Alabama R. R., for points north and 
east, and with Western Alabama R. R., for points west and south. At Union 
Springs, forty miles from Eufaula, is the crossing of the Mobile & Girard R. R. 
County seat of Bullock county. Eufaula, ALA., 1s the eastern terminus, on the 
west bank of the Chattahoochee river. Connections are there made with the 
South-western R. R., fur all points in FLORIDA, also with boats on the river. 


CoLorapo.—The PEoPLE’s BANK OF PUEBLO, COLORADO, will commence 
business April Ist, 1873. Capital, $100,000. Mr. E. W. RatLey, President; 
for many years widely and favorably known in the West as a member of the 
old and well-established bauking house of RAILEY & BROTHER, at Weston, 
Missourr. Mr. Joun R. LOWTHER, Cashier, is an old citizen of CoLoRapDo, 
of large influence and excellent business character. Their New York corres- 
pondents are Messrs. DONNELL, LAWSON & Co., No. 4 Wall street. 


Denver.—THE BANK OF DENVER is open for business and offers its services to 
correspondents. H.C. BRowN is President, C. D. GURLEY Cashier, and their 
New York correspondent Messrs. KOUNTZE BROTHERS. Their card will be 
found in the usual place on the cover of this work. 


GeorGIA.—The Legislature of GEORGIA has repeaied the usury law of that 
State, so that anf rate of interest agreed upon in writing is now legally collect- 
able. Upon open accounts, and all instruments and obligations bearing interest, 
where no rate is agreed upon, seven per cent. is to be allowed. 


Savannah.—During the past three days public attention has been drawn to the 
protracted absence of Mr. ALLEN G. JONEs, bookkeeper in the SOUTHERN BANK 
of the State of GEORGIA, who, about the 2Ist of February, left Savannah with 
his wife and a young lady of this city, to visit Kingstree, SOUTH CAROLINA, and 
return on the 25th ult It seems that Mr. JONEs had been gradually accumu- 
lating funds of the bank during February, keeping the posting of his books be- 
hind so as to avoid detection, at the same time telling the bank officers that he 
lacked only three or four days in being up with them. This appears to be the 
status of matters when he left for his four days’ tour to CAROLINA. The devel- 
opments indicate that the defaleation was undertaken and pursued deliberately 
and with shrewd calculation—the journey to visit the relative at “the little 
place in the country’? having been carefully appointed and timed for the final 
triumph of his skillful financiering ; and that instead of being waylaid, murdered 
and robbed in the wilds of the Palmetto State, or languishing with sudden sick- 
ness in some lonely cabin by the roadside, Mr. JONES sped away directly to 
New York, to collect the few thousands his certified checks called for there, and 
then finally vanished from the eyes of all men who know him.—sSavannah Rep. 


ILLINOIS.—Mr. R. W. TOWNSHEND, was, in February, elected Cashier of the 
GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK of Shawneetown, Gallatin county, in place of Mr. 
F. C. CRAWFORD. 
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Srock FRauDs.—A series of forgeries of stock certificates on the To!edo and 
Wabash and Fort Wayne and Chicago Roads were developed March 17, the 
frauds, thus far, being traced through the Stock Exchange firm of ODDIE & 
AUSTIN, but whether perpetrated by scoundrelly people for whom they incau- 
tiously did business, or by third parties who cannot be traced, remains to be 
told. The members of the implicated firm, if in the city, have tendered no 
satisfactory explanations. The forged certificates were hypothecated at bank 
to the extent of 600 or 500 shares, and it is hoped that this is the extent of the 
mischief. 


INDIANA.—Mr. W. J. Lowry, head of the banking house of W. J. Lowry 
& Co, and for long years connected with the StaTe BANK and BANK OF THE 
Stare OF INDIANA, died suddenly on Saturday, February 22nd. Mr. Lowry 
wus in the seventy-eighth year of his age, and, until the day of his death, was 
apparently in the full vigor ot health. By the articles of association, the bank- 
ing firm of W. J. Lowry & Co. will coutinue as heretofore, with unimpaired 
capital, until the expiration of the same by limitation—January Ist, 1874. 


Louisville.—The FaLus Crry Tospacco BANK, at Louisville, was rubbed by 
burglars on the 10th March. Among the securities taken were various rail- 
road bonds belonging to depositors. A reward of 45,500 is offered for the fol- 
lowing securities, viz : one Louisville, Cincinnati and Lexingten Railroad, first 
mortgage, $1,000 bond, No. 322; ten Louisville and Portland Canal bonds, 
$ 1,000 each, No. 732 to No. 741 inclusive, maturing in 1876; eleven Jefferson, 
Madison and Indianapolis Railroad, second mortgage, $ 1,000 bonds, Nos. 1,020, 
1,021, 1,022, 1,023, 1,340, 1,865, 1,064, 1,975, 1,976, 1,977, 1,978. 


Loutstana.—The CRESCENT City NATIONAL BANK at New Orleans closed its 
doors March [4th. E. H. SUMMERS, one of the Committee of 'Two Hundred, is 
its President, and CHARLES FauRIE, Jr., its Cashier. Its loans and discounts 
on the Ist of February, 1575, were $659,755. Its capital stock is B 500,000. 


Heavy Loss or Rospery.—yYesterday the paying teller of the New ORLEANS 
NATIONAL BANK, in making his exchange, was robbed of or lost $25,000. He 
is unable to give any particulars of the robbery or the manner in which it was 
effected. He, however, makes the following statement in reference to the matter: 
[ left the bank for the purpose of settling some of our accounts, and left my 
assistant in charge. I had some bills, about $25,500 or so, which I rolled up 
into two packages. They were large bills, $500 and $1,000, and the rolls were 
quite small. I put them both into the right pocket of my pants, and on my way 
down to the CiTizeENs’ BANK, where I was going, I stopped at Gonzales’ to get 
some tobacco. I then went on down, and stopped at the BANKING ASSOCIATION 
to pay an account there, and when I went to look for the money both rolls were 
goue. | immediately stepped outside and told Farrell (special bank officer) about 
the matter. I do not remember having been jostled by any one, nor do I know 
of any one ever being near enough to rob me of the money, unless it was in the 
BANKING ASSOCIATION. There were several persons there. 

——New Orleans Picayune, ith March, 1873. 


Moral.—Bank clerks should not take heavy packages of bank notes into the 
street. 2d. They should not stop at tobacco shops, saloons, &c. 3d. They 
should not use tobacco in any way, especially during office hours. 4th. A clearing- 
house is the only proper place for the adjustment of bank balances.-—-Ed. B. M. 


MAINE.--The VEAZIE NATIONAL BANK OF BANGOR (No. 2089) was organized 
in March, with a capital of $75,000, limited to $150,000. President, ALFRED 
VEAZIE; Cashier, WILLIAM 8S. HOLT. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—The WORCESTER SAFE Deposit AND TRUST COMPANY 
has commenced business under a State charter, at No. 448 Main Street, Worces- 
ter, MAss., with a capital of $200,000. ‘This company has constructed burglar 
and fire-proof vaults for the safe-keeping of valuable papers, &c., and the 
renting the safes. By its charter the company is limited in its investments to 
securities of the first class, such as the authorized loans of the Government, of 
the New England States, cities and towns, and stocks of National banks, &c., 
so that its safety is undoubted. This company is authorized to receive money 
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on deposit subject to check at sight, and it will pay to depositors interest on 
daily balances at the rate of four per cent. per annum. To receive money from 
courts of law or equity, including probate or insolvency, executors, administra- 
tors, assignees, guardians, trustees, and corporations. The company has a pri- 
vate night-watch, who is not allowed to leave the room in which the vault is 
situated, between the hours of 6 P. M. and6 A.M. A burglar alarm, communi- 
eating with the police office, renders it impossible to either open or close the door 
«of the vault without giving notice to the police officers. President, GeEoRGE M. 
Rice; Secretary, Epwarp F. Bisco. 


It is by the establishment of such institutions as the above that capitalists 
and others are able to place their valuable securities in a perfectly reliable de- 
pository, without being exposed to such losses as have occurred at the BoYLs- 
TON NATIONAL BANK, Boston; OCEAN NATIONAL Bank, New York, &e. 


THE MoNEY BuRNT IN Boston.—The number of cases of burnt money re- 
ceived at Washington, from Boston, after the great fire in that city, was eighty- 
nine. The nominal amount of money contained in these cases was supposed, by 
the parties remitting them, to be $88,812.90. The money that was identified 
and for which returns were made, was as follows: 


Legal-tender notes and fractional currency $ 4,332.05 
EE er re ne 4,172.00 
United States bonds (principally five-twenties) 73,050.00 
Railroad bonds 5,000.00 
Coupons of United States bonds 1,629.00 
Certificate of bank stock 100.00 
I  INNB ss ccciccuc cece csushisiaussaceseenes 7.00 


y 


Counterfeit 75 


$ 38,290,80 
Total amount of “ shorts ’”’ $ 1,672.35 
Total amount of “overs ”’ 1,150.25 


Net short 522,10 


Total $ 88,812,90 


In addition, a large amount of checks, promissory notes, and other valuable 
business paper, were either wholly or partially identified, and returned to their 
owners. The meney was, generally, very badly burnt, and it was with the great- 
est difficulty that it could be separated and identified. The identification and 
restoration occupied the constant labor of three ladies, for a period of four months. 


JOHN SAVAGE, Jr., late cashier of the LECHMERE NATIONAL BANK, of East 
Cambridge, Mass., has been arrested on a charge of stealing the funds of that 
bank, and held in $ 15,000 bail. 


MIcHIGAN.—It appears from a report by the Detroit Board of Trade, that the 
attempt to construct a tunnel under the Detroit river, is a failure. A committee 
of the Board waited on the President of the Michigan Central Railway and as- 
certained that the small trial tunnel, preparatory to the main tunnel, is not yet 
half completed, and that almost insuperable difficulties, in the shape of quick- 
sands, spongy earth, etc., render the completion of the main tunnel a matter of 
great doubt, and that in any event, at least five years will be consumed in its 
building. In view of these facts, the Board of Trade urge the building of a 
bridge over the river, and have resolved to petition Congress to pass a bill 
authorizing the construction of such a bridge. 


Minneésora.—A receiver has been appointed for the SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 
R. R. Co. This road runs from La Crosse to Winnebago, a distance of 171 miles, 
passing through the towns of Lanesboro (Fillmore County), Ramsey, Albert 
Lea (Freeborn County). 

Rochester —The UNION NATIONAL BANK, of Rochester, Olmsted County, 
Minn., (No. 2058), was organized in March, with a capital of $50,000, limited 
to $100,000. President, J. V. DANIELS; Cashier, M. J. DANIELS. Their New 
York correspondent is the NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
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Missourt.—The HasKELL BANK, at St. Louis, has relinquished business, 
in favor of the Lucas BANK, of which Mr. H. 8S. TURNER is president, and Mr. 
R. R. HutTcuHinson is cashier. Mr. J. M. Franciscus, late vice-president of 
the HASKELL BANK, has been elected a Director of the LUCAS BANK, which has 
been removed for the present to the banking room formerly occupied by the 
HASKELL BANK, corner of Main and Vine Streets. 


Oxnto.—The Manual for Notaries and Bankers, (published at this office,) con-” 
tains a summary of the law of each State in relation to the rates of interest, the 
penalties, &c. Since the last edition was issued, the law of Onto has been 
altered. By the law of May 4, 1869, (Onto Laws, pp. 66-91) interest may be 
charged at the rate of eight per cent, (instead of six per cent), under private 
contract. 

Cincinnati.—The charter of the COMMERCIAL BANK, of Cincinnati, expires with 
this year. A majority of the stockholders have formed a co-partnership, and 
will continue the banking business under the same name. Among the stock- 
holders are the following citizens: E. H. PENDLETON, GEO. H. PENDLETON, 
Rurus Kine, Larz ANDERSON, W. H. CLEMENT, J. N. KINNEY, THOMAS 
SHERLOCK, GeoRGE H. HILL, J. W. Dononur, L. J. THompson, J. H. 
BARKER, MaTruew Hart, b. F. Srraper, HUGH COLVILLE, B. B. WHITE- 
MAN, Dr. WILLIAM CARSON, Dr. NATHANIEL FOSTER. 

Cleveland.—At a meeting of the directors of the CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CIN- 
CINNATI AND INDIANAPOLIS RAILWAY COMPANY, held at the office of the 
company in Cleveland, on the 5th of March, 1873, it was ordered that a special 
meeting of the stockholders be called tor the purpose of consulting on a lease 
of the railway to the ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY; 
and also for the purpose of acting upon a proposal to authorize the directors 
of said CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI AND INDIANAPOLIS RAILWAY, to 
issue not exceeding five millions increased capital stock of said company for 
purposes authorized by law. A meeting of said stockholders will be held in 
Cleveland, OHIO, on the 16th day of April. 

Cleveland.—Messrs. PRICE BROTHERS, bankers and brokers, made an assign- 
ment, March 6th. The failure was caused by a decline in stocks in which the 
firm were dealing and the withdrawal of deposits from their bank. Their liabilities 
are about $175,000, and assets from $125,000 to $130,000. It is stated that 
the full amount of their liabilities will possibly be paid, but this is highly im- 
probable. When bankers cease to employ the deposits of their customers in 
stock speculations, failures will diminish ; aud dividends of one hundred cents 
on the dollar will be more frequently realized than of late. 

Medina.—The PHENIX NATIONAL BANK, of Medina, Medina County, OnIo, 
(No. 2091), was organized in March, with a capital of $50,000, limited to 
$ 200,000. President, J. H. ALBRO; Cashier, HARRISON G. BLAKt. This bank 
succeeds to the business of Mr. H. G. BLAKE, banker. Their New York cor- 
respondent is the NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The SHACKAMAXON BANK AND SAVING FUND, chartered 
by the State of PENNSYLVANIA, is established at Philadelphia, at 1737 Frankford 
Road. Authorized capital, $500,000. President, WILLIAM BumMM; Cashier, 
T. L. HuGGarp. 

PENNSYLVANIA Bonps.—A dispatch trom Harrisburgh reports unofticially 
that the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund have resolved to pay on presen- 
tation $ 1,250,000 of the five, ten and six-per-cent bonds of the commonwealth, 
being certificates of $5,000 and under, and to stop the interest thereon. 


SraTe Finances.—The Commissioners of the Sinking Fund of the Comnion- 
wealth of PENNSYLVANIA give notice, through the FARMERS AND MECHANICS’ 
BANK, to holders of the first series of six-per-cent. State loan, to the amount of 
$5,000 and under, that they will cease to bear interest on the 3lst day of July 
next, when said loan and accrued interest will be redeemed on presentation at 
the said bank in Philadelphia. 

Franklin.—TuomMas F. ANDERSON, Cashier of LAMBERTON’S BANK, at 
Franklin, one of the oldest cashiers in the oil regions, committed suicide, Marci: 
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14th. He opened the bank as usual, and transacted business with several cus- 
tomers. It is stated that he was carrying a large amount of overdrafts for the 
accommodation of his personal friends, unauthorized by the bank ; that the con- 
cern was soon to change hands, and he had been requested to have the books 
and accounts in complete order at a certain date, which would expose these 
irregularities. ‘The bank loses heavily, but confidence is felt in its security. 


Philadelphia.—HaRRIsON P. BROWN and HENRY WILLIAMS, who attempted 
to rob the CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, of Philadelphia, were tried and 
found guilty, March 14. Harrison P. Brown is FRANK WILSON, who 
escaped from Sing Sing Prison, NEw York, on the 12th of January last. 
HENRY WILLIAMS is ALBERT WILLIAMS, who escaped from the same prison, 
Dec. 18, 1871. 


PHILADELPHIA STocK Boarp.—The Board of Stock Brokers, March 3, held 
its annual meeting for the election of officers, with the following result: Presi- 
dent, HENRY G. GOWEN; First Vice-President, E. Ropins; Second Vice- 
President, WILLIAM J. Morris; Third Vice-President, JOSEPH R. WILKINS, 
Jr. Standing Committee: BENJAMIN P. HutTcninson, Henry IL. Gaw, 
JosepH C. Harris, THomas A. BIDDLE, C. D’INVILLIERS, T. WHELEN, 
— MARKOE, and ABR. BARKER. Secretary and Treasurer, JOHN C. 

OHNSON. 


SoutH CAROLINA.—The WINNSBORO NATIONAL BANK, (No. 2087), was or- 
ganized in March at Winnsboro, Fairfield County, S. C., with a capital of 
$ 60,000, limited to $ 200,000. President, WILLIAM Ross ROBERTSON ; Cashier, 
SAMUEL B. CLOWNEY. ‘Their New York correspondent is the NATIONAL 
PakK Bank. 


TENNESSEE.--The TENNESSEE Legislature has passed to a final reading the 
bill to fund the past due interest on the State bonded debt, and interest accruing 
up to and including January, 1874. It provides for the funding of the interest 
into 40-year 6-per-cent. bonds, redeemable at the option of the State after ten 
years. It also provides for the sinking fund and for the redemption of interest 
on and after January Ist, 1874. 


Texas.—The case of the First NATIONAL BANK OF WASHINGTON v. STATE 
OF TEXAS, came up before the Supreme Court, U. S., at its present term. The 
latter against the former—writs of error to the Supreme Court of the DisTRICT OF 
Co.LumBIA. The question in these cases was whether the bank, having pur- 
chased bonds of the State of TEXAS, after they were redeemable or overdue, from 
a — receiving them before maturity, stands in the place of the party from 
whom it took them and is entitled to the bonds and their redemption, notwith- 
standing the fact that they were not endorsed by the Governor of TEXAS, as re- 
quired by statute. The court holds that the bank stands in the place and holds 
the title of the party taking before maturity and, under the various acts of the 
Legislature, is entitled to the bonds, although they were not endorsed by the 
Governor. Judgment reversed, the Chief Justice delivering the opinion. 


ViRGINIA.--It is announced that on April Ist the Second Auditor at Richmond, 
VirGINIA, will begin the payment of the January interest on VIRGINIA’S pub- 
lic debt. 

THE PUBLIC DEBT.—Both Houses of the General Assembly have passed a bill, 
in conformity with the agreement entered into between the Legislative Com- 
mittee and bondho!ders, providing for the payment of interest on the public 
debt for the years 1872 and 1873 at the rate of four per cent. per annum on 
consols and on two-thirds of the amount of the unfunded bonds. For the 
remaining two per cent. due and unpaid, non-interest bearing certificates, 
payable at the pleasure of the State, are to be issued. The payment of interest 
for 1872 is conditioned upon a board, consisting of the two Auditors and 
Treasurer, first ascertaining that there will be sufficient money in the Treasury 
and revenue accruing to safely allow of it; but a calculation has already been 
made which renders almost certain that the interest for 1872 can be placed upon 
a like footing with the interest for 1873. 


No special provision for meeting the matured coupons which are “receivable 
fur taxes’? is made, but the holders of such bonds can draw the four per cent. 
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and get the non-interest bearing certificates above provided, if they are willing to 
deliver up their coupons. It was said in the remarks made by Judge CocuRan, 
while this bill was pending in the Senate, that four per cent. interest could be 
paid for 1872 and 1873, even though nearly one-half of the matured coupons 
“receivable for taxes” did reach the treasury in the payment of taxes. It is 
believed, however, that the understanding had with the bondholders will prevent 
any large amount of coupons from being forced upon the collecting officers of 
the Commonwealth. The bill, having passed both Houses, will be sent to the 
Governor for his approval.--Richmond Enquirer, March 8. 


VirGinta.—The Union BANK has commenced business at Winchester, Fred- 
erick County, VIRGINIA, with a present capital of $ 40,000, limited to $ 200,000. 
President, WILLIAM L. CLARK: Cashier, Ropert B. Houumay. Their cor- 
respondents are Messrs. J. J. NICHOLSON & Sons, Baltimore; the NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, New York. 


NorTaRies PuBLic tN VirGinta.--The following act in regard to notaries 
public, which has become law, should be examined by all notaries and all who 
desire to be notaries of Virginia: 


An act to amend and re-enact section 1 of chapter 120 of the Code (edition of 
1860) in reference to notaries public. [Approved January 14, 1873.] 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly, That section 1 of chapter 120 of the Code 
(edition of 1860) be amended and re-enacted so as to read as follows : 


1. The Governor shall appoint in and for the separate counties and corpora- 
tions of the State as many notaries public as to him shall seem proper: Provided, 
the number shall not exceed one for each thousand of population, who shall 
hold office for the term of four years, and that the Governor may appoint the same 
person to serve for two or more counties or corporations. Every notary public 
shall give bond before the court of the county or corporation for which he is 
appointed, in a penalty of not less than five hundred dollars, and the clerk of 
said court shall immediately forward a copy to the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth. All notaries now in commission, who shall have heretofore executed 
bond within the time prescribed by law, or shall execute such bond within four 
months from the passage of this act, in the penalty above named, and only such, 
shall continue to act as notaries, and their commissions shall be construed to run 
four years from the date of this act. 


WIsconsin.—Measrs. A. H. HOWARD & Co. have succeeded to the Banking 
House of H. H. Rice & Co., at Omro, their New York correspondents being 
Henry CLews & Co. 


CANADA.--The LONDON AND CANADIAN LOAN AND AGENCY COMPANY has 
commenced operations in the Exchange Building, Wellington street, Toronto, 
CANADA, under a charter dated October, 1863. The present capital is $ 2,000,000, 
limited to $5,000,000. President, WILLIAM P. HOWLAND; C. A. GROWSKI and 
DonaLp A. SMITH, Vice-Presidents ; Manager, J. GRANT MACDONALD. 

City BANK v. BANK OF MONTREAL.—In the somewhat celebrated case of 
“ BANQUE NATIONALE v. CITY BANK,”’ the latter institution has been condemned 
by the Court of Review in Quebec to pay the full amount demanded by the 
action, viz: $106,000, with interest and costs of suit. It reverses a judgment 
of Justice STEWART in the Superior Court, rendered in January last. A principal 
point involved is as to the power of a manager to bind the bank by certifying 
the cheques of customers. According to this ruling the manager has no such 
power, and that, therefore, the Bank of Montreal is not liable. It is an unsettled 
point among American jurists whether a cashier has authority to certify the 
cheques of a depositoy even as against funds in the bank. In this case, though 
there were no funds to meet the cheques in question, yet SANDERSON, the drawer 
of the cheques, had, it is alleged, been for a long time permitted to overdraw his 
account, and it istherefore presumed that the BANK OF MONTREAL were aware of 
such over-drafts, and tacitly sanctioned them..— Toronto Monetary Times. 
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BANK ROBBERY IN BELGIUM.—An exciting scene took place on February 10, 
on the boulevards of Paris, when two Belgians, who had left their country for 
their country’s good, fell into the hands of the French police. Some time back 
a robbery to a considerable amount took place at the Anvers branch of the Na- 
TIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM. The perpetrators of the robbery—a wrestler named 
DeEvoos, the guardian of the bank, and a man named RIFLARD, his comrade and 
accomplice—absconded with their booty and proceeded to Paris. Belgian de- 
tectives followed immediately on their track. The latter at once placed them- 
selves in communication with the French police, and portraits of the robbers were 
profusely distributed among those establishments which, it was not unnaturally 
presumed, would be among the first objects ot attraction on their arrival in this 

‘city. This device completely succeeded. Two creatures were immediately put 
on the track, and the thieves were pointed out to the police on the boulevards, 
on Tuesday evening. About 114 two inspectors of the detective foree—MM. 
MOLEON and BaRQue—proceeded to the Café de Suéde to effect their arrest. 
RIFLARD, after desperate resistance, succeeded in getting out of the hands of the 
detectives, and fled up the Faubourg Montmartre; the detective followed, calling 
loudly for assistance, and RIFLARD was soon rearrested by two police agents, 
who conducted him to the lock-up. Inspector BARQUE, about the same time, 
was conducting DEvoOOs to prison by the Rue Montmartre, holding his prisoner 
tightly by the arm; but Devoos, disarming his captor by his apparent indiffer- 
ence and exceedingly quiet demeanor, suddenly disengaged himself, and pulling 
out a revolver, discharged three barrels at the inspector. Two of the balls struck 
BARQUE in the neck and compelled him to give up all pursuit, while the third 
struck a passing coachman in the cheek. DEvoOs continued his onward course, 
menacing with his revolver everybody who a:tempted to arrest him until, reach- 
ing the corner of a street, a sergeant of police, unintimidated by the revolver 
seized him by the throat and took possession of the revolver before he had time 
to make use of it. While being conducted to prison, the robber, and would-be as- 
sassin, made a complete confession and placed in the hands of the sergeant a 
purse containing 585 francs in notes; he had also in his possession about fifty 
francs and a profusion of jewelry. He was shortly afterward joined in prison 
by his accomplice, RIFLARD, on whom a sum of upward of 37,000 francs was 
found. The wounded men have received only slight wounds, and are progress- 
ing favorably. 


DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 


New YorkK.--Wheeler & Peters, 5 Exchange Place. 

GeEorGIA.—Agency Georgia Banking & Trust Co., Cartersville, (succeeded by 
Planters & Miners’ Bank). 

ILLINoIs.—Merchants & Farmers’ Savings, Loan & Trust Co., Bunker Hill, 
{changed to Bunker Hill Bank); McKee & Pratt, Homer, (succeeded by T. D. 
McKee); J. T. Webb, Nokomis, (removed to Tolono). 

KENTUCKY.—Brent & Pullen, Paris, (merged into Citizens’ Bank). 

Loutstana.—Crescent City National Bank, New Orleans, (failed). 

MINNESOTA.—City Bank, St. Paul, (consolidated with First National Bank). 

Missour!.—W. H. Trigg & Co., Boonville; Salmon & Stone, Clinton, (suc- 
ceeded by Salmon & Salmon); Clinton Savings Bank, (succeeded by First 
National Bank of Clinton). 

Outo.—Price Brothers, Cleveland, ( failed); Cope & Rogers, Salineville, 
(succeeded by Salineville Banking Co). 

4 YorkK.—N. 8S. Weed & Co., Franklinville, (succeeded by Franklinville 
Bank). 

Soutu CaroLtimna.—L. Gambrill, Charleston, ( failed). 

Texas.—James H. Starr & Son, Marshall, (succeeded by Raguet & Fry). 

Wisconsin.—H. H. Rice & Co., Omro, (succeeded by A. H. Howard & Co.) 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
Marcu, 1873. 


THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE contains a monthly list of new National banks, 
State banks, Savings banks and private bankers. Subscribers are requested to 
furnish additional names for the new edition of the BANKER’s ALMANAC for 
1873, now in preparation. No charge is made for the insertion of these names 
in the BANKER’S MAGAZINE, and in the BANKER’S ALMANAC. 


NEW YORK. 
S. M. Mills, 54 Broadway. 


Place and State. Name of Bank. NV. Y. Correspondent. 
Montgomery, ALA....W. G. McKenzie & Co Nat. B’k of the Republic. 


Pueblo, People’s Bank Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
Georgetown, “ MN CE soon ccieucamcaes Kountze Brothers. 
Golden City, “ Bagley & Sons..........-.-.-.- Kountze Brothers. 


Waterbury, Conn. -...Anson F. Abbott Jay Cooke & Co. 
Wilmington, DEL. ...Artisans’ Savings Bank 


Cartersville, GEO. ...Planters & Miners’ Bank Jay Cooke & Co. 
Gainesville, « ...Banks & Brother Williams, Birnie & Co. 
Newnan, “ ...People’s Savings Bank Importers & Traders’N.B. 
Savannah, “«  ... David R. Dillon Edwin Parsons. 
Washington, “ ---Merchants & Planters’ Bank.... Fourth National Bank. 


Ashton, ILL...--Mills & Petrie German-American Bank. 
Buckley, “« ....J3. A. Koplin Traders’ N. B., Chicago. 
Chicago, « _...Cook County Savings Bank --- 

“ “ _...Dime Savings Bank 
Hoopestown, “ ..--McFerron & Chamberlin George Opdyke & Co. 
Joliet, “ _...Charles Goodspeed Irving National Bank. 
Jonesboro, “« ....E. A. Willard Importers & Traders’N.B. 
Nashville, * ..ockeay Brothers & Co. ....-...<-. 
Pontiac, “« ....J. F. Culver & Co, Jay Cooke & Co. 
Tolono, * _.... Exchange Bank of J. T. Webb. Henry Clews & Co. 
Washburn, ‘ ...-Frank N. Ireland Henry Clews & Co. 
Minooka, OP xinia A INR si oxide asim ocho. hee Cook Co. N. B., Chicago. 


Lafayette, IND Lafayette Savings Bank . Gilman, Son & Co. 
Terre Haute, “ Evans, Magill & Co. First National Bank. 


Jefferson, Iowa....- eee eer Austin Corbin. 
Parkersburg,“ ----J. B. & M. J. Powers Austin Corbin. 
Sabula, « _....National Savings Bank Allen, Stephens & Co. 
Washington, “ --...J. B. Richards Ninth National Bank. 


Leavenworth, KAN. -. Insley, Shire & Co 
Manhattan, “ _..First National Bank 


Paducah, Ky. ....-.-City National Bank 
New Orleans, La Hibernia National Bank Importers& Traders’N.B. 


Boston, Mass. ... Lewis Hecht Sternberger, Netter& Sea- 
New Bedford, “ --.Beauvais & Co Fisk & Hatch. [songood. 
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Place and State. 


Rochester, MINN. ..-. Union National Bank 
Meridian, Miss. -....People’s Savings Bank 


St. Louis, 
Memphis, 
Brownsville, “ 
Clinton, 


Jersey City, N. 


Mo 


“ 


Newark, 
Camden, 


Buffalo, 
Franklinville, “ 


“ 


Elyria, 

Fondlay, 
Medina, ns 
Salineville, “ 
Wadsworth, “ 
Meveland, “ 


“ 


Philadelphia, 


“cc 


Pittsburgh, 


New Banks, Bankers and Savings Banks. 


N. Y. ....- Bank of Buffalo 


OHIO 


835 


NV. ¥. Correspondent. 
National Park Bank. 
Howes & Macy. 


Stewart, Steel & Co Northrup & Chick. 
Petkin, Leslie & Co............ Gilman, Son & Co. 
Wm. B. Kincaid & Co. ........ 

Salmon & Salmon 


Name of Bank. 


Germania Savings Bank 
----Gregory & Hyde-Clarke 
.---American Trust Co 
..--Gloucester Savings Bank pence Me 
Nat.Shoe & Leather Bank- 


.---Franklinville Bank National Trust Co. 


Savings Deposit Bank.........-. Jay Cooke & Co. 
----Seymour, Vance & Co ...--.-..Fourth National Bank. 
.---Phoenix National Bank National Trust Co. 
.---Salineville Banking Co Importers & Traders’ N.B. 
.---H. A. Brotts & Co Central National Bank. 
..-- People’s Savings & Loan Assoc. 


Pa. .. Citizens’ Bank 
‘* .. Shackamaxon Bank 
© |. Ackley & Smith 


James T. Bates & Co. 
“« ..Farmers & Merchants’ Bank. ..Howes & Macy. 


Braddocks Field, “ .. Braddocks Trust Co 


Mifflinburg 


Winnsboro, S. C 


“ ..Miffinburg Bank 


Corsicana, TEXAS. .-Adams & Leonard 


“ 


Houston, 
Waxahachie, 


“ 


La Crosse, WIs. - 


Omro, 


Brattleboro, VT. - 


“ 


Bradford, 
Montpelier, 
Northfield,  ‘ 
St. Albans, 
Winooski, 


Halifax. N. 
Antigonish, 
Bridgewater, 
Liverpool, 
Pictou, 
Sidney, 

Truro, 
Weymouth, 


“ 


“ 


.-National Exchange Bank 
-- Aldridge & Williams 


---- Wilson & Jurgens 
A. H. Howard & Co 


..--Brattleboro Savings Bank 
Bradford Savings & Trust Co. -. 
Montpelier Savings & Trust Co. 
Northfield Savings Bank 
National Trust Co. ------------ 


Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne. 
Henry Clews & Co. 


----- Vinooski Savings Bank 


Merchants’ Bank of Halifax... Morton, Bliss & Co. & 
“ ‘6 “ Fulton National Bank. 


..--Bank of Acadia Allen, Stephens & Co. 
.---Merchants’ Bank of Halifax .... Fulton National Bank. 
“ “ iii “ 


“ “ 


Lost Bonps.—Messrs. HUMBERT BROTHERS, No. 18 Wall Street, give 
notice that the following bonds are mislaid or stolen: two registered U. S. ten- 
forty bonds, $ 5,000 each, Nos. 7696 and 7697, standing in the name of J. & W. 


SELIGMAN & Co. 


Bankers and the public are notified not to receive or nego- 


tiate the same, transfer having been stopped. A reward of five hundred dollars 
will be paid on delivery of the bonds to the firm. 





Changes of President and Cashier. 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List; continued from March No., page 759.) 


Changes of president and cashier of National and State banks should be 
promptly reported, for announcement in the BANKER’S MAGAZINE. No charge 
is made for such announcements. 


Name of Bank. Elected. In place of 
First N. B., Montgomery, ALA. .Charles J. Campbell, Cash.E. R. Mitchell. 
First N. Gold B., Stockton, CaL. -Frank Stewart, Pres. ...-.. Henry H. Hewlett. 
” “ Henry H. Hewlett, Cash. .Thomas Sedgwick. 
Yale N. B., New Haven, Conn.. Joseph A. Smith, V. Pres. . rrr 
“« John A. Richardson, Cash..Joseph A. Smith. 
First Nat. Bank, Seaford, DEL. . Mitchell J. Morgan, Cash..1. M. Fisher. 
Delaware City Nat. Bank, “ -F. McIntire, Cash W. W. Ferris. 
Manufact’s’ N.B., Chicago, ILL.M. D. Buchanan, I 
First Nat. Bk., Rochelle, “ -R. Paddock, Pres ! 
First Nat. Bk., Tuscola, “ .H. T. Caraway, Pres. W. P. Cannon. 
MeridianN.B.Indianapolis,IND.J. G. Kennedy, Cash C. F. Hogate. 
Merchants’N.B.,FortWayne,“ .C. M. Dawson, Asst. Cash. John S. Irwin. C. 
Second Nat. B., Richmond, “ -Andrew F. Scott, Pres.... . 
Rush Co. Nat. B., Rushville,“ -John Megee, Cash. .......James S. Lakin. 
First N. Bk., Indianola, lowa.Ed. R. McKee, Cash A. S. Moncrief. 
MarshallCo. B. Marshalltown,“ -J. H. Frisbie, Cash 
Knoxville N. B., Knoxville, “ .A. W. Collins, Pres. .....- Larkin Wright. 
Farmers and Traders’ Bank, § .J. L. Caldwell, Pres......-J. D. Guthrie. 
Shelbyville, Ky -J. T. Middleton, Cash......J. L. Caldwell. 
CommercialN.B.Versailles,KY..Louis A. Berry, Pres *D. Thornton. 
New Orleans N. Bkg. Ass., La.. Henry Blache, Cash N. Augustin. 
Nat. Bk. of Wareham, Mass..-Gerard C. Tobey, Pres... --Isaac Pratt, Jr. 
People’s Bank, Baltimore, Mp..J. B. Ramsay, Cash John M. Nelson. 
First N. B., Hagerstown, “ -George Schley, Pres * Charles G. Lane. 
First Nat. B., Decatur, Micu..C. W. Fisk, Pres 2 B. ae 
“«  .Charles Duncombe, Cash...E. P. Hill. 
First Nat. B., St. Paul, Minn..H. P. Upham, Cash. . .-.- rs M. Knox. 
Montana N. B., Helena, Mon. . William Roe, Pres James King. 
“ George W. Fox, Cash,.....C. F. Duer. 
Souhegan N. B., Milford, N. H..W. B. Towne, Pres. .....-H. A. Daniels. 
Central N.B., Hightstown,N.J..Archibald F. Job, Pres. ..-E. C. Taylor. 
First Nat. Bk., Elmira, N. Y..John Arnot, Pres.........- D. Decker. 
Nat. Bank of Fort Edward,“ .P. C. Hitchcock, Cash. ....A. Wing. 
Mutual Nat. Bank, Troy,“ George H. Sagendorf, George A. Stone. 
Troy City Nat. B’k, Troy, “ -George A. Stone, Cash.....G. F. Sims. 
First Nat. Bank, Plymouth, O.-Urban J. Lewis, Cash, John Deveny. 
Ross Co. N. B., Chillicothe, “ .A. P. Story, Pres * A. Pearson. 
First Nat. Bank, Franklin, Pa.-A. D. Cotton, Cash. ...-..-R. L. Cochran. 
Iron Bank, Philadelphia, “ -Joseph W. Souder, Pres. ..R. B. Sterling. 
First Nat. Bank, Newtown, “ .S. Carey Ball, Cash. ......James Anderson. 
Mechanics’N. B.ProvidenceR.I..Lewis Dexter, .-----Moses B. Lockwood. 
Orange Co. N. B., Chelsea, VT. .E. Hyde, Pres. ......-.--. B. W. Bartholomew. 


* Deceased. 





Notes on the Money Market. 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


New York, Marcu 20, 1873. 


Exchange on London, at sixty days’ sight, 108 @ 108% for gold. 


The chief feature of the month of March has been the appointment of a new Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, as successor to Mr. Boutwell, who has been transferred to the 
Senate. Mr. William A. Richardson, hitherto Assistant Secretary, has been nominated 
to the post and confirmed by the Senate. We look upon this appointment as a most 
unfortunate one for the whole country and the forerunner of serious financial evils. 
Mr. Richardson has been considered the promoter of the scheme whereby the legal 
tenders were suddenly increased last year, thereby encouraging speculation which was 
already too extensive. 


The Committee on Finance has recently reported on this breach of law by the 
Treasury, and concluded with the following language: (See page 649, February No.) 


‘* Resolved, That, in the opinion of the Senate, the Secretary of the Treasury has not 
the power, under existing law, to issue United States notes for any portion of the 
$ 44,000,000 of the United States notes retired and canceled under the Act approved 
Apmil 12, 1866.” 


This certainly should be considered not only as a rebuke of the movement of the 
Treasury in October last, but as the view of the Senate that no repetition of this gross 
violation shauld be committed. Yet, in the face of this resolution of the committee, 
the author of this outrage is promoted to the office of Secretary of the Treasury, and 
now holds a power with which no one man should be entrusted. 


We regret to learn from a cotemporary, who is in the confidence of the Department, 
that ‘‘It is reported from Washington that the Secretary of the Treasury has been 
obliged to draw about $1,550,000 from the ‘ reserve’ of legal tenders, in order to pay 
off ‘immediate demands’ on the Treasury. As a curious coincidence, it may be 
noted that the amount of the inroad on the ‘ reserve,’ which is an inflation of the 
currency to that extent, is almost exactly the amount of the extra pay for two yeurs 
which Congress voted to themselves at the close of the session. There are about three 
hundred and twenty-five members, delegates, and Senators, and of these there are about 
three hundred and ten who are entitled to the full extra pay of $5,000 each. Mul- 
tiplying $5,000 by 310, the curious calculator will find the result to be $1,550,000, 
the exact amount reported to he drawn from the reserve by the ‘immediate demands’ 
above referred to.” 
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The month of March opened upon a stringent money market, and extreme rates 
have prevailed. As high as 1f per cent. per day in addition to7 per cent. per annum 
was paid by stock operators early in the month. Towards the middle some relaxa 
tion ensued, but the prospect of ease for some time to come is not promising. Wall 
street quotations to-day are as follows: 

Per Cent. 

Loans on call—Government collaterals. ° 7 
Miscellaneons collaterals, first-class.............7....+-. 7 
Commercial first-class indorsed paper, sixty days.............-...eeeee ce eeereeeee Y 10 
Commercial first-class indorsed paper, four months : 9 12 
Commercial first-class indorsed paper, six months. @ 12 
Commercial first-class, single names, sixty day3..........+-.6...eee eee 12 
Commercial first-class, single names, four to six months.............. @ 15 
Bankers’, first-class domestic. three to four months @ il 


“ on 


The demand for Government bonds has been well maintained, and rates steady. 
The latest quotations are the following : 


Offered. Asked. Offered. Asked. 
U. 8S. Currency 6s .... 35g 113% U. S. 5-20,’65, Coup., July 114% 115% 
. S. 6s, 1881, Registered % 116% U. 8. 5-20,’67, Coup., July........116% 117 
. 8. 6s, 1881, Coupon 119 U. S. 5-20,'68. Coup., July 1164 116% 
J. S. 5-20 Reg-, May and Nov...115% 116% U. S. 10-40, Registered ..........110% 111 
. 8. 5-20, 62, Coupon, Nov.....115% 116% U. 8. 10-40, Coupon ....-110% 111 
. §. 5-20, 64, Coupon, Nov.....115% 116% U. S. 5s of ’81, Registered 113% 
. S. 5-20, 65, Coupon, Nov.....1165g 116% U. S. 5s of ’81, Coupon 113% 
. 8. 5-20, 67, Reg., Jan. & July.114% 115% 


A sharp diminution in deposits is shown in the returns of the New York city 
banks. Their loans are thirteen millions lower. We append their returns in a series 
of years. The aggregate capital of the fifty-one National banks is $71,785,000, and 
of the twenty-six State banks, $15,570,500. 


Legal Weekly 
1867. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Clearings. 


Jan. 5 ....$ 257,852,460 .. $ 12,794,892 ..$ 65,026,121 . .$ 32,762,779 . .$ 202,533,564 .$ 466,987,787 
Jan. 4, ’68.. 249,741,297 .. 12,724,614 .. 62,111,201 .. 34,134,391 .. 187,070,786 .. 483,266,304 
Jan. 4, 69.. 259,090,057 .. 20,736,122 48,896,421 .. 34,379,609 .. 180,490,445 .. 585,304,799 
Jan. 3,'70.. 250,406,387 .. 31,166,908 .. 45,034,608 .. 34,150,887 .. 179,129,394 .. 399,355,375 
July 4..... 276,496,503 .. 31,611,330 .. 56,815,254 .. 33,070,365 .. 219,083,428 .. 562,736,404 
Jan. 2,°71.. 263,417,418 .. 20,028,846 .. 45,245,358 .. 32.153,514 .. 188,238,995 .. 467,692,982 
July 3..... 296,237,959 .. 16,526,451 .. 71,348,828 .. 30,494,457 .. 243,308,693 .. 561,366,458 
Jan. 1,'72.. 270,534,000 .. 25,049,500 .. 40,282,800 .. 28,542,800 .. 200,409.800 .. 561,802,964 
July 1..... 289,002,800 .. 22,795,500 .. 54,951,400 .. 27,416,100 .. 232,387,900 .. 485.973,837 
Jan. 6, '73.. 277,720,900 .. 19,478,100 .. 41,165,400 .. 27,613,800 203,208,100 .. 642,834,841 
Feb. 3 ..... 286,879,600 .. 18,612,200 .. 45,802,100 .. 27,501,000 .. 217,168,560 .. 661,411,941 
™ - 286,870,100 .. 15,046,990 .. 41,461,100 .. 27,573,100 .. 205,898,700 .. 626,395,902 
281,344,900 .. 16,370,500 .. 40,724,000 .. 27,601,300 .. 202,066,100 .. 818,260,202 

280,351,300 .. 17,149,600 .. 39,473,000 .. 27,201 200 .. 199,508,700 .. 833,306,704 

278,028,600 .. 16,946,700 .. 38,715,500 .. 27,610,400 .. 196,095,400 .. 781,569,065 


The statements of the National and State banks show the following aggregates: 


Loans. Specie. Legal T:nders. Circu'ation. Deposits. 


State Banks $37,826,400 .... 1,400,100 .... 3,800,000 .... 43,000 .... 26,015,600 
National Banks... .240,145,200 .... 15,546,600 .... 24,915,500 .... 27,567,400 .... 170,079,800 


$ 278,028,600 16,946,700 38,715,500 27,610,400 196,005,400 
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The banks of Philadelphia present still a very unfavorable exhibit, but as their re- 
serves at New York are not reported, their condition may be much stronger than 
appears by their returns. We annex a comparison wit! five previous years, as usual. 
The aggregate capital of the twenty-seven National Banks is $16,235,000. 


Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. 

Jan. 4, 1868. .... $52,002,304 .... $235,912 .... $16,782,432 .. . $10,639,000 .... $36,621,274 
** 4, 1869... 50,716,999 .... 252,483 . 13,210,397 .... 10,593,719 .... 38,121.023 
3, 1870 51,662,662 .... 1,290,096 12,670,198 .. 10.568,681 .... 38.890 001 

2, 1871..... 51,861,827 . 1,071,528 .... 12,653,166 .... 10,813,212 .... 38,660,403 

1, 1872..... 55,631,723 .... 1,069,585 .... 11,228,988 .... 11,348,851 .. 42,049,757 
July i, “ 59,659,324 .. 228.338 - 13,952,002 . 11,345,868 .... 50,021,793 
Jan. 6, 1873 55,370,011 .... 424,458 .... 10,576,155 .... 11,331,579 .... 40,861,114 
Feb. 3, ‘ 57,062,437 .... 352,775 .... 10,599,532 .... 11,370,253 .... 42,120 451 
“ 24,°° ..... 56,476,940 .... 173,293 .... 9,735,670 .... 113,392,438 .... 40,399,024 
Mar. 3, ‘“‘ 56,867,858 .... 271,544 .... 9,917,655 .... 11,389,972 .... 41,495,605 
. a? 56,566,325 .... 329,056 .... 9,992,033 .... 11,382,107 .... 41,558,956 
o 57,519,215 .... 140,715 .... 9,874,360 .... 11,396,756 .... 41,601,863 


Boston also appears to have ample use for money. The deposits of her banks have 
decreased some ten millions of dollars since February. The fifty-one Boston banks 
have a combined capital of $49,000,000, and surplus funds, $12,872,000. We annex 
the returns for 1867-1872: 


Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. 


Jan. 6, 1868.... $94,969,249... $1,466,246 ... $15,543,169 ....$ 24,626,559 ....% 40,856,022 
Jan. 4,1869.... 98,423,644 .... 2,203,401 .... 12,938,342 .... 25,151,340 .... 37,538,767 
Jan. 3,1870.... 105,985,214 .... 3,765,347 .... 11,374,539 .... 25,280,893 40,007,225 
Jan. 2,1871.... 111,190,173 .... 2,484,536 .... 12,872,917 .... 24,662,209 .... 46,927,971 
July 3 119,152,159 .... 1,441,500 .... 13,117,482 24,816,012 .... 50,693,067 
Jan. 1, 1872.... 115,878,481 .... 4,469,483 .... 9,602,748 .... 25,715,976 .... 46,994,488 

112 164,800 .... 2,740,100 .... 9,471,800 .... 24,877,000 .... 48,875,500 


The deposits (after this date) include the amount due to other banks. 
Jan. 6, 1873... 122,872,700 .... 2,075,400 .... 11,122,500 .... 25,614,400 .... 74,113,500 
125,088,700 .... 2,253,300 .... 11,507,300 25,485 800 .... 77,272,500 
125,578,800 .... 1,171,400 .... 11,157,500 .... 75,276,400 .... 25,566,400 
124.390,400 .... 1,015,100 .... 11,185,600 ... 74,833,700 .... 25,457,500 
123 333,900 .... 929,900 .... 10,834,200 ---- 69,761,900 .... 25,484,100 
122,550,800 .... 795,909 .... 9,884,000 .... 66,576,500 .... 25,428,900 


Foreign exchange has ruled still lower than in February, and has generally 
been dull. The rates of leading bankers are 1081¢ for 60 days bills and 109 for 
short sight. We quote: Bills at 60 diys on London, 10714 a 107% for commercial ; 
108 @ 108% for bankers’; do. at short sight, 10884 @ 109; Paris at 60 days, 5.321¢ a 
5.2742 ; do. at short sight, 5.2384 @ 5.22%; Antwerp, 5.3114 a 5.26%; Swiss, 5.31% 
a 5.26% ; Hamburg, 4 Reichsmark, 943¢ a 95; Amsterdam, 39% a 40%; Frankfort, 
40% a 40% ; Bremen, 4 Reichsmurk, 943¢ @ 95; Prussian thalers, 705¢ a 7114. 


Rates for the three preceding months compare as follows : 


Sixty days’ Bills. Dec, 23. Jan. 21. Feb. 20. March 19. 


On London, bankers’ .. 10944 @ 109% .. 


- commercial. 108’ @ 1094g 
Paris, francs, # dollar.. 5.27% @5.23'% 


Amsterdam, # guilder,. 40 @ 40'%.. 


Frankfort, # florin .... 40% @ 41%4 
Hamburg, #4 R’mark.. 954 @ 96 
Prussian thalers 72 


1093 @ 10912 .. 
-. 10834 @ 109% .. 
20D. 274% @5.226 .. 
4U% @ 405 .. 
40% @ 41%4.. 
95% @ 96% .. 
71% @ 72% .. 


108% @ 108% .. 
108% @ 108% .. 


5.2736 @5.243% 


40 @ 40%4.. 


410% @ 41 
9 @ 95% 
71% @. 71% 


108 @ 108% 
107% @ 107% 
.. 5.324 @5.27% 
39% @ 40% 
40% @ 40% 


-- 943% @ 95 


-- 703% @ 71% 


EERE eee 
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The premium on gold has ruled high, reaching, on 17th instant, 155, the highest 
point touched during the year 1872. Shipments ot specie and bullion to Europe, from 
January 1st to March 15th, amount to over twelve millions of dollars. Compared with 
the previous years the following is the exhibit: 


Year 1873. ..$ 12,061,000 Year 1866. ..$ 4,957,000 Year 1859. .. $6,381,000 
“1872. . “ 1865. .. 4,120.000 “ 1858. .. 9,015,000 
1871. .. 1864, .. 9,295,000 . 1857. .. 4,309,000 
1870... 5, ee + 1968 .. 9993000 ...... 1856. .. 2,514,000 
1869. .. oa 1862. .. 7,067,000 ...... 1855. .. 3,739,000 
1868. .. 12,795,000... “* 1861. .. 1,260,000 1854. .. 2,737,000 
1867... 5,746,000 ...... 1860. 2,612,000 * 1853. .. 2,580,000 


The imports of foreign goods and merchandise, during the same period in three 


years, compare as follows. 
1873. 1872. 1871. 


Since Jan. 1. $ 88,450,000 $81,852,000 $ 73,691,000 


There is a gratifying increase in the exports for the eight months of the fiscal year 
as shown by the following exhibit : 


Exports (exclusive of specie) from New York to foreign ports, for eight months end 
ing with February. 
Siz months ending 1871. 1872. 1873. 


$ 107,654,919 . $119,604,290 .  $ 130,400,814 
18,837,876 .. 18,951,004... 20,050,550 
18,739,742 7 fk 21,139,002 


Total produce................. $145.232,557 ..  $156,470,463 ..  $171,590,366 


Add specie 47,522,152 as 24,823,943 ee 45.642,576 


Total exports $ 192,754,689 |. $181,294,406 -.  $217,292,942 

We import in this district an average of two-thirds of the total foreign products and 
merchandise landed in the United States, and export now about forty-six per cent. of 
the exports, excluding specie from the calculation. 


The European money markets have been abundantly supplied with capital. At 
London the Bank or Eneuanp rate remains at three and a-half per cent., while on 
the Stock Exchange money is a drug at 214 a3 per cent. on English government col 
laterals—and even at lower rates. Quotations on the Continent, at the latest dates 
by mail, were as follows: 


Bank Rate. Bank Rate. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 


AmatenOOM, ........00062000+s000 Se seen Hamburg 

Bremen _ ree BIG ssc agan venawesenrmases 5 
SN saa siunedtcnsckedewos : OG .... 

I ic: cccnccsatenseensee : awe St. Petersburg 

Frankfort sic Vienna 


DEATH. 


In New York City, Monday, March 10, aged seventy-five years, Dr. Joun Torrey, 
Assayer of the U. S. Assay Office from the year 1853 until his death. 





